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Foreword 


When  asked  how  long  a  man's  legs  should  be,  Abraham 
Lincoln  replied:  "long  enough  to  reach  the  ground." 
Thomas  Briggs,  well-known  secondary  educator,  used  to 
say  that  "high  schools  should  teach  youth  to  do  better  the 
desirable  things  they  will  do  anyway."  Both  men  wisely 
suggest  that  we  meet  the  world  as  it  is — plain,  unvarnished 
reality. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  school  superintendents  and  high- 
school  principals  to  avoid  the  common  sense  of  the  present 
publication.  It  advocates  that  high-school  students  should 
be  taught  how  to  operate  the  motor  car  with  safety  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.  They  will  operate  cars  anyway  and 
there  is  now  experience  enough  to  provide  training  "with 
its  feet  on  the  ground." 

One  of  the  good  qualities  of  this  bulletin  is  that  it  offers 
no  single  pattern,  course,  or  nostrum.  It  outlines  a  number 
of  possible  procedures  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  adapta- 
tion of  the  program  to  local  needs  and  conditions.  It  empha- 
sizes the  cooperative  community  approach  to  what,  in  many 
respects,  has  become  the  community  safety  problem.  Second- 
ary school  administrators  and  classroom  teachers  will  find 
within  the  framework  of  suggestions  plenty  of  room  for 
growth  and  original  thinking. 

Now  with  "our  feet  on  the  ground"  it  should  be  obvious 
that  the  next  step  is  to  go  somewhere.  The  time  has  come 
for  courageous  stepping  out  along  unfamiliar  but  not  un- 
charted paths.  The  spirit  of  daring,  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can history,  points  the  way.  It  warns  us,  in  the  words  of 
Charles  Beard,  "it  might  be  better  to  be  wrecked  on  an 
express  train  bound  to  a  destination  than  to  moulder  in  a 
freight  car  sidetracked  in  a  well-fenced  lumber  yard." 


A  publication  of  this  type  could  not  possibly  be  the  product 
of  one  mind.  Individual  students  of  the  problem  from  edu- 
cation, public  and  private  agencies,  and  industry  have  given 
generously  of  their  time  and  ideas.  First  drafts  of  chapters 
were  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  under  the  direction 
of  Chairman  Hanson  H.  Anderson  and  the  Commission's 
secretary,  Robert  W.  Eaves.  These  manuscripts  were  circu- 
lated among  the  Subcommittee  members  for  criticism.  They 
were  submitted  to  the  consultants  and  to  representatives  of 
various  groups  interested  in  the  field.  The  multitude  of 
criticisms  and  suggestions  have  been  patiently  woven  into 
form  by  Stanley  A.  Abercrombie  of  the  Commission's  staff. 
Editorial  assistance  was  provided  by  Elizabeth  W.  Robinson 
of  the  Commission's  staff. 

The  Subcommittee  is  indebted  to  the  following  persons 
for  their  help  in  reviewing  the  manuscript  and  offering 
invaluable  suggestions  for  its  improvement:  Earl  Allgaier, 
Research  Engineer,  Traffic  Engineering  and  Safety  Depart- 
ment, American  Automobile  Association,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Donald  S.  Berry,  Director,  Traffic  and  Transportation  Divi- 
sion, National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois;  A.  W. 
Bohlen,  Executive  Director,  American  Association  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Administrators,  Washington,  D.  C;  Major  Harvey 
G.  Callahan,  Superintendent,  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C;  Harold  O.  Carlton,  Educational 
Consultant,  Traffic  Engineering  and  Safety  Department, 
American  Automobile  Association,  Washington,  D.  C;  Nor- 
man Damon,  Vicepresident,  Automotive  Safety  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Harold  R.  Danford,  Educational  Con- 
sultant, National  Conservation  Bureau,  New  York  City; 
M.  R.  Darlington,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director,  Safety  and  Grant 
Division,  Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Julien  H.  Harvey,  Managing  Director,  National  Conserva- 
tion Bureau,  New  York  City;  Wayne  P.  Hughes,  Director, 
School  and  College  Division,  National  Safety  Council, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Stephen  James,  Director,  Education  Divi- 
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sion,  Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Joe  Kettery,  Viceprincipal,  Arsenal  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Norman  Key,  Educational  Consultant, 
Traffic  Engineering  and  Safety  Department,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  Washington,  D.  C;  Milton  D.  Kramer, 
Assistant  Director,  Center  for  Safety  Education,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City;  Lt.  Col.  Franklin  M.  Kreml,  Di- 
rector, The  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois;  Burton  W.  Marsh,  Director,  Traffic  En- 
gineering and  Safety  Department,  American  Automobile 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C;  Arthur  J.  Miller,  Inspector, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Harvey 
Nelson,  Dean,  State  Teachers  College,  Livingston,  Alabama; 
Irma  Gene  Nevins,  National  Director  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion, American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C;  William  A. 
Sanford,  Instructor  in  Driver  Training,  Arsenal  Technical 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Nathaniel  O.  Schneider, 
Director,  School  and  College  Division,  Newark  Safety  Coun- 
cil, ^Newark,  New  Jersey;  E.  Clare  Schooler,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Health,  Safety  and  Physical  Education,  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton;  Herbert  J.  Stack,  Direc- 
tor, Center  for  Safety  Education,  New  York  University, 
New  York  City;  Vivian  Weedon,  Curriculum  Consultant, 
National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Frank  W.  Hubbard, 

Director  of  Research  of  the 

National  Education  Association. 
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In  Safety  Education,  the  Eighteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  the  term 
"driver  education"  was  defined  as  the  classroom  work  which 
precedes  or  accompanies  actual  road  instruction.  The  term 
"driver  training"  was  denned  as  road  instruction  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  motor  car. 

In  this  publication,  the  terms  "driving  instruction," 
"course  in  driving,"  and  "driving  course"  signify  any  and 
all  learning  experiences  provided  by  a  high  school  and  in- 
tended to  teach  students  how  to  drive  automobiles.  In  some 
schools,  driving  instruction  is  given  entirely  in  the  class- 
room; in  others,  driving  instruction  is  given  partly  in  the 
classroom  and  partly  in  training  cars.  Instruction  given  in 
the  classroom  is  herein  designated  by  such  terms  as  "class- 
room instruction"  and  "class  work,"  while  that  given  in 
training  cars  is  herein  designated  by  such  terms  as  "road 
training,"  "behind-the-wheel  instruction,"  and  "practice 
driving." 
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Introduction 


The  purposes  of  this  publication  are  to  give  school  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  and  others  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  need  for  teaching  people  how  to  drive  automobiles,  and 
to  help  them  provide  this  instruction  for  the  million  high- 
school  students  under  their  guidance  who  begin  driving  each 
year.  This  booklet  is  not  a  course  of  study  or  a  syllabus.  It 
is  a  guidebook  which  tells  why,  what,  and  how  our  high 
schools  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  our  traffic  accident 
problem. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  a  few  high  schools  undertook  to 
train  beginning  drivers.  Since  that  time  much  experimental 
work  has  been  done  by  these  and  other  high  schools.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  done.  High  schools  the  country  over 
have  the  major  responsibility  for  developing  instruction 
in  driving  and  for  offering  this  instruction  to  greater  num- 
bers of  our  young  people. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  regarding  the  extent 
to  which  high  schools  ought  to  go  in  providing  driving  in- 
struction for  their  students.  One  holds  that  a  course  of 
instruction  in  driving  should  include  behind-the-wheel  train- 
ing, accompanied  or  preceded  by  class  work.  Adherents  to 
this  view  believe  that  classroom  instruction  in  and  of  itself 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  would-be  drivers  to  attain  the 
competency  needed  in  modern  traffic.  They  feel  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  procedure  by  which  high-school  students  can 
achieve  the  necessary  proficiency  in  driving  other  than  for 
high  schools  to  provide  instruction  and  guided  practice  in 
training  cars  in  addition  to  class  work.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  holders  of  this  view  believe  it  desirable  for  high 
schools  to  offer  classroom  instruction  by  itself  where  the 
use  of  training  cars  is  impractical  at  present. 
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The  other  school  of  thought  believes  that  high  schools 
need  offer  only  classroom  instruction  for  prospective  drivers. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  believe  that  thru  good  classroom 
instruction  alone,  students  acquire  knowledge,  understand- 
ings, and  attitudes  which  are  necessary  for  successful  driving, 
and  that  these  are  more  important  than  developing  manipu- 
lative skills  in  handling  a  car.  They  also  point  out  certain 
practical  considerations  which  make  it  difficult  for  many 
high  schools  to  secure  cars  for  behind-the-wheel  training. 
Here  also  it  is  significant  that  supporters  of  this  view  suggest 
the  desirability  of  high  schools  providing  behind-the-wheel 
instruction  wherever  possible. 

These  two  viewpoints  are  neither  far  apart  nor  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  each  other.  Certainly  in  both  cases  the 
ultimate  goal  is  the  same — to  equip  high-school  students 
with  ability  to  drive  safely  and  efficiently.  The  principal 
difference  in  the  two  viewpoints  concerns  the  means  used 
to  accomplish  a  common  end. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  only  the  large  high  schools 
are  able  to  offer  road  training  in  addition  to  classroom  in- 
struction, and  that  small  high  schools  must  necessarily  limit 
their  driving  instruction  to  class  work.  That  this  assumption 
is  erroneous  is  shown  by  past  and  present  experience  of 
schools  offering  courses  in  driving.  A  number  of  small  schools 
with  enrolments  of  less  than  100  students  offer  a  complete 
course  of  classroom  instruction  and  road  training.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  larger  high  schools,  including  some  with 
enrolments  of  over  1000,  offer  only  classroom  instruction 
in  driving.  The  type  of  course  offered  by  a  high  school  is 
usually  determined  by  the  school  administration  and  based 
on  community  interests  and  demands. 

Some  high  schools  have  offered  both  classroom  instruction 
and  road  training  to  their  students  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Limited  figures  available  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
State  College,  Pennsylvania,  show  that  students  having  had 
both  class  work  and  road  training  in  high  schools  are  in- 
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volved  in  only  half  as  many  accidents  as  comparable  groups 
of  students  who  had  no  high  school  driving  instruction.1 
In  Delaware,  where  several  high  schools  have  offered  both 
class  work  and  road  training,  the  Delaware  State  Police 
compared  the  records  of  trained  and  non-trained  drivers 
over  a  recent  four-year  period,  and  found  that  non-trained 
drivers  had  46  percent  more  violations  (arrests,  warnings, 
and  accidents)    than  trained  drivers. 

Other  high  schools  have  offered  only  classroom  instruction 
in  driving  over  a  period  of  years.  Limited  figures  available 
from  Wisconsin  indicate  that  students  having  had  only 
classroom  instruction  in  driving  have  40  percent  fewer  acci- 
dents, and  fewer  arrests  and  convictions  for  traffic  viola- 
tions, than  comparable  groups  who  had  no  high-school 
driving  instruction.2 

In  California  during  1945-1946  two  hundred  high  schools 
gave  classroom  courses  in  driving,  and  thirty-five  of  these 
schools  offered  road  training  in  addition  to  the  class  work. 
Of  the  school  people  in  this  state  who  responded  in  a  recent 
survey,  90  percent  indicated  that  classroom  instruction  by 
itself  has  a  positive  value,  but  that  the  instruction  has  greater 
value  if  road  training  can  be  offered  also.3 

Even  tho  statistical  data  are  meager  concerning  the  com- 
parative records  of  trained  and  non-trained  groups  of  drivers, 
certain  generalizations  can  be  drawn  from  these  data.  First, 
persons  having  received  driving  instruction  in  high  school 
have  fewer  accidents  than  comparable  groups  of  non-trained 
drivers.  Second,  the  data  suggest  the  possibility  that,  as  driv- 
ing instruction  is  improved  and  made  available  to  more  stu- 
dents, young  drivers  may  avoid  substantially  more  than  half 
the  normally  expected  number  of  accidents.  Third,  from 


American    Automobile    Association.    Driver   Training   Reduces    Traffic   Accidents    One 
Half.  Washington,  D.  C:  the  Association,   1945.  18  p. 

2Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction,   and   Motor  Vehicle   Department.    1946 
Driver  Education  Procedure.  Madison,  Wis.:  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1946.  24  p. 

30'Rourke,  Everett  V.,  and  Strasser,  Marland  K.  "Driver  Education  in  High  Schools". 
California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education  21:    54-57;   January    1946. 
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the  data  so  far  available,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
which  type  of  instruction  (class  work  alone,  or  class  work 
plus  road  training)   produces  the  better  results. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  behind-the-wheel 
training  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  driving  instruction  as  lab- 
oratory work  has  proven  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  and  practical  art  subjects.  Believing  this 
assumption  to  be  correct,  those  who  prepared  this  guidebook 
have  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  a  complete  course  in 
driving,  consisting  of  classroom  instruction  and  road  training. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  administrator  will  find  many 
suggestions  for  organizing  and  scheduling  a  complete  course 
in  driving.  Schools  at  present  unable  to  employ  road  training 
cars  of  their  own  are  advised  of  ways  in  which  they  may 
utilize  public  and  private  resources  in  the  community  to 
provide  behind-the-wheel  instruction  until  cars  are  available. 
A  final  possibility  is  suggested  whereby  the  school,  at  no 
added  expense,  may  enlist  the  aid  of  parents  and  supervise 
the  instruction  they  give  their  own  sons  and  daughters  at 
the  wheel  of  the  family  car. 

In  practical  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  high  schools 
will  offer  only  classroom  instruction  in  driving,  this  guide- 
book also  includes  plans  for  organizing  a  classroom  course. 
The  administrator  will  find  a  discussion  of  the  advantages 
and  weaknesses  of  giving  classroom  instruction  in  driving 
(a)  as  a  separate  course,  (b)  as  a  unit  in  another  course, 
(c)  as  units  in  several  other  courses,  (d)  as  work  integrated 
with  one  or  more  other  courses,  (e)  as  a  school-community 
cooperative  program,  (f)  thru  such  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities as  "driving  clubs",  or  (g)   as  a  homeroom  program. 

The  question  "Can  we  afford  to  teach  high-school  stu- 
dents how  to  drive?"  is  no  longer  relevant.  With  high-school- 
age  drivers  continuing  to  pile  up  the  worst  accident  record 
of  any  age  group,  the  truth  is  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  withhold  driving  instruction.  The  money  lost  thru  motor 
vehicle  accidents  in  one  year  would  pay  for  teaching  over 
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forty  million  persons  how  to  drive  safely  and  efficiently! 

A  complete  one-semester  course  of  instruction  in  driving, 
consisting  of  both  classroom  work  and  behind-the-wheel 
training,  costs  not  more  than  $30  per  student,  and  often 
much  less.  A  good  classroom  course  in  driving  can  be  pro- 
vided by  any  high  school  at  little  added  expense. 

There  are  approximately  25,000  public  high  schools  in 
the  United  States  with  a  combined  enrolment  of  nearly  eight 
million  students.  While  65  percent  of  these  high  schools  have 
enrolments  of  less  than  200  students  each,  the  combined 
enrolment  of  these  small  high  schools  is  only  20  percent  of 
all  students  enrolled  in  public  high  schools.  Each  year  over 
one  million  students  graduate  from  high  schools.  Most  of 
them  begin  driving  while  in  high  school  or  within  a  few 
years  after  graduating. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  thousands  more  high  schools 
will  soon  join  the  hundreds  of  small  and  large  high  schools 
now  teaching  our  young  people  how  to  drive  safely  and 
efficiently? 
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from  lack  of  training.  Consequently  many  accidents  are 
directly  traceable  to  bad  driving  habits  even  tho  the  drivers 
involved  have  had  several  years  of  experience.  And  no  one 
is  as  self-satisfied  as  the  driver  who  has  happened  to  get  by 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  without  serious  trouble.  It  is 
obvious  that  people  need  training  when  they  first  begin  to 
drive. 

Except  in  communities  where  high  schools  have  under- 
taken to  teach  students  to  drive,  our  young  people  have 
shown  and  are  continuing  to  show  their  incompetency  in 
driving  cars.  Their  accident  record  is  not  the  only  evidence. 
They  express  their  lack  of  preparation  by  excessive  speed, 
disregard  for  sound  driving  practices,  and  abuse  of  the  car 
itsel-f.  The  exuberance  of  youth  needs  only  to  be  channeled 
toward  usefulness  and  proficiency,  which  is  what  the  high- 
school  curriculum  in  general  is  designed  to  do,  instead  of 
being  left  unrestrained. 

In  the  immediate  future,  more  drivers  in  more  cars  will 
be  traveling  farther  each  year,  with  everyone  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  motor  vehicles.  All  this  adds  up  to 
greater  exposure  to  accident,  and  the  need  for  training  now. 

Appropriate  Age  for  Driving  Instruction 

The  minimum  legal  driving  ages  range  from  14  years 
in  some  of  our  agricultural  states  to  18  years  in  some  of 
our  industrial  states.6  The  great  majority  of  our  youth  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  high  school  during  this  four-year 
span,  and  is  enthusiastic  about  learning  to  drive.  The  high 
schools  have  a  challenge  and  a  duty  to  help  our  young  people 
develop  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility  with  regard  to  driving 
cars.  How  can  the  high  schools  do  this  better  than  by  pro- 
viding driving  instruction  at  the  time  it  is  wanted  and  when 
it  will  do  the  most  good? 


6Both  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  have  a  minimum  legal  driving  age  of  If  years,  but 
at  the  time  of  this  publication  neither  of  these  two  states  required  a  driver  to  be  licensed. 
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Existing  Support  for  Driving  Instruction  in  Schools 

For  more  than  a  decade,  interest  in  driving  instruction  in 
high  schools  has  been  growing.  Prewar  high-school  driving 
courses  numbered  several  hundred.  Many  programs,  dis- 
continued because  of  wartime  shortages,  are  being  reinstated. 
New  courses  are  developing.  Several  states  and  some  cities 
have  produced  their  own  courses  of  study  or  syllabi.  In  some 
states  the  legislatures  have  made  the  teaching  of  traffic  safety 
mandatory  in  all  grades,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  the 
schools  were  neglecting  this  area  of  education. 

Public  agencies  whose  work  concerns  highways  and  motor 
vehicles  have  long  supported  the  high-school  driving  in- 
struction movement.  Many  private  organizations  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  promoting  driving  instruction  in  high 
schools.  Their  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  improvement  of 
teaching  methods  and  the  development  of  valuable  teaching 
and  testing  aids.  Making  driving  instruction  available  to 
high-school  students,  however,  is  a  function  that  properly 
belongs  within  the  realm  of  public  school  education. 

In  a  recent  nationwide  poll  of  public  thinking  on  traffic 
safety,7  a  representative  cross  section  of  adults  was  asked  if 
they  thought  high  schools  should  give  courses  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  driving.  Seventy-eight  percent  said  the  high 
schools  ought  to  give  such  courses.  Sixty  percent  said  stu- 
dents in  high  schools  should  be  given  lessons  in  actually  driv- 
ing a  car.  Twenty-six  percent  said  such  instruction  should 
be  financed  with  school  funds,  while  an  additional  32  per- 
cent said  it  should  be  paid  for  thru  other  forms  of  taxation. 
Adults,  according  to  70  percent  of  the  entire  sample,  should 
be  required  to  attend  special  instruction  classes  if  they  want 
to  learn  to  drive.  These  attitudes  of  typical  adults  express 
growing  public  concern  over  the  traffic  accident  problem, 


7  Opinion  Research  Corporation.  The  Public's  Attitudes  on  Traffic  Safety.   Princeton, 
N.  J.:  the  Corporation,   1946.  p.  A-36  to  A-39. 
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and  indicate  relative  community  support  for  inaugurating 
high-school  driving  instruction. 

Adopted  by  the  President's  Highway  Safety  Conference 
in  May  1946  was  a  recommendation  that  secondary  schools 
"provide  driver  education  and  training  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  curriculum  for  students  approaching  legal  driving 
age,  and  other  traffic  safety  activities  for  all  age  levels  in  the 
secondary  school."  It  was  further  recommended  that  "stand- 
ards for  driver  education  should  enable  students  to  exceed 
the  State  driver  license  requirements",  and  that  "whenever 
possible  the  secondary  school  should  provide  driver  education 
and  training  as  a  summer  service,  at  night  sessions,  and  for 
adults  in  the  community."  8 

Vocational  Training  Aspects  of  Driving  Instruction 

As  vocational  training,  instruction  in  operating  motor 
vehicles  is  assuming  more  importance  each  year.  In  several 
states,  high-school  students  regularly  operate  school  buses, 
for  which  they  need  special  training.  A  great  many  high- 
school  students  work  during  summer  and  Christmas  vaca- 
tions at  jobs  which  involve  driving  delivery  trucks.  After 
they  leave  or  graduate  from  high  school,  many  young  per- 
sons take  up  work  requiring  ability  to  drive  cars,  trucks, 
or  buses. 

The  practice  of  providing  specific  vocational  preparation 
is  not  new  in  public  school  education.  Today  our  high 
schools  assume  a  responsibility  to  prepare  students  for  many 
different  occupations  by  offering  courses  for  future  ma- 
chinists, typists,  stenographers,  and  a  host  of  other  workers. 
Some  schools  have  even  undertaken  to  provide  ground  train- 
ing for  would-be  pilots. 

Nearly  two  million  persons  are  now  occupied  as  chauffeurs 
and   deliverymen   whose   work   consists   mainly  of   driving 


RThe    President's    Highway    Safety    Conference.    Action    Program.    Washington,    D.    C. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1946.  p.  6. 
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buses,  trucks,  taxis,  and  tractors.9  Of  more  than  30  million 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  1945  for  use  in  this  country, 
over  16  percent  were  trucks  and  buses.10  The  almost  certain 
increase  in  commercial  motor  vehicle  use  forecasts  the  need 
to  prepare  high-school  students  for  the  occupation  of  driving 
these  vehicles,  if  we  are  to  avoid  costly  trial-and-error 
learning. 

e Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  Federal  Security 
Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Occupational  Data  for  Counselors.  Department  of 
Labor  Bulletin  No.   817.  Washington,  D.  C:  Government  Printing  Office,    1945.  p.   28. 

10 Source:  Federal  Works  Agency,  Public  Roads  Administration.  Figures  cited  exclude 
publicly  owned  vehicles. 
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Scope  of  the  Job  To  Be  Done 


While  high-school  courses  in  driving  are  not  as  fully 
developed  as  long-established  courses,  sufficient  work 
has  been  done  to  show  what  is  involved  in  the  program. 
Objectives,  content,  teaching  methods,  and  testing  technics 
are  well  developed  in  high-school  driving  instruction.  Organi- 
zation and  administration  of  such  courses  have  been  handled 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  section  will  deal  with  objectives 
of  driving  instruction,  course  content,  standards  to  assure 
fulfilment  of  the  objectives,  and  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Objectives  of  Driving  Instruction 

General  objectives  of  the  high-school  course  in  automo- 
bile driving  are: 

To  reduce  motor  vehicle  accidents  to  the  minimum 

To  instil  in  as  many  young  drivers  as  possible  a  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  with  regard  to  driving  motor  vehicles 

To  promote,  thru  increased  uniformity  of  instruction,  a 
high  standard  of  performance  in  motor  vehicle  driving 

To  enable  every  trainee  to  use  motor  vehicles  with  greater 
safety,  efficiency,  and  pleasure. 

Specific  objectives  are: 

To  enable  each  student,  while  at  the  height  of  his  desire 
to  learn  how  to  drive,  to  build  attitudes  leading  to  coopera- 
tive and  responsible  behavior  on  streets  and  highways 

To  enable  each  student  to  know,  understand  the  reasons 
for,  and  apply  in  his  own  driving,  the  traffic  laws  of  his 
community  and  state,  and  those  common  among  many  states 
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To  provide  a  base  of  knowledge  substantial  enough  to  en- 
able each  student  to  develop  sound  driving  and  walking  prac- 
tices applicable  under  a  variety  of  changing  conditions  in 
any  location  and  any  season 

To  give  students  an  understanding  of  their  own  and 
others'  capabilities  and  limitations  as  drivers  and  pedestrians 

To  make  each  student  aware  of  his  own  limitations  and 
enable  him  to  make  suitable  corrections  and  compensations 
for  them 

To  enable  each  student  to  form  those  habits  and  skills 
leading  to  efficient  personal  performance  in  driving  and 
walking 

To  induce  in  students,  thru  proper  learning  experiences, 
the  conviction  that  efficient  driving  and  walking  lead  to 
more  numerous  and  more  satisfying  experiences 

To  create  in  each  student  a  special  awareness  of  the  mis- 
takes made  by  untrained  drivers  and  pedestrians,  and  enable 
him  to  apply  defensive  technics  to  counteract  the  consequent 
dangers 

To  lead  and  enable  each  student  to  take  an  active  interest 
in,  and  lend  support  to,  community  efforts  to  increase  traffic 
efficiency  thru  channels  of  motor  vehicle  administration, 
education,    law   enforcement,   engineering,    and    legislation 

To  enable  any  student  to  meet  the  basic  driving  require- 
ments of  a  vocation  involving  the  use  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

Content  of  a  Course  in  Driving 

In  order  that  these  objectives  may  be  attained,  the  high- 
school  course  of  instruction  in  driving,  like  many  other 
courses,  consists  of  two  well-defined  parts.  The  first  concerns 
itself  with  the  mastery  of  specialized  information  related 
to  the  driving  of  a  motor  vehicle.  The  student  here  assimilates 
knowledge,  develops  understandings  leading  to  new  thought 
relationships,  molds  an  attitude  of  civic  and  social  responsi- 
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bility,  and  acquires  ability  to  think  independently  and  crit- 
ically about  the  activity  which  he  is  learning  to  perform. 
The  student  makes  these  gains  largely  in  a  classroom  situation 
augmented  by  outside  study  and  supervised  field  trips. 

The  second  part,  the  practical  application  of  information 
being  mastered,  consists  of  learning  to  operate  an  automobile 
safely  and  skilfully.  This  the  student  accomplishes  thru  a 
series  of  planned  learning  experiences  at  the  controls  of  a 
real  automobile,  preferably  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained 
teacher.  Beginning  with  manipulation  of  the  car  controls, 
the  student  acquires  the  necessary  habits  and  skills  for  driving 
a  car,  and  develops  confidence  and  poise  in  his  own  per- 
formance at  the  wheel.  Here  the  student  learns  to  give  per- 
sonal expression  to  the  knowledge,  understandings,  apprecia- 
tions, and  attitudes  already  acquired  in  the  course,  and  be- 
gins forming  habit  patterns  which  will  govern  all  his  future 
driving. 

Much  importance  is  assigned  to  the  development  of  "atti- 
tudes" in  student  drivers.  However,  a  teacher  cannot  "teach" 
attitudes  in  a  vacuum;  neither  can  students  "learn"  attitudes 
separate  and  apart  from  some  tangible  experience.  If  we 
think  of  attitudes  as  emotionalized  ideas  which,  when  ac- 
cepted by  the  individual,  motivate  his  behavior  in  driving, 
it  would  appear  that  attitudes  are  a  natural  by-product  of 
all  the  learning  experiences  the  teacher  provides  for  students 
of  driving. 

Every  class  discussion,  every  project,  every  field  trip, 
every  period  spent  in  the  training  car  presents  the  teacher 
with  countless  opportunities  to  help  students  form  desirable 
attitudes  toward  their  use  of  automobiles  in  relation  to  the 
whole  highway  traffic  situation. 

Considering  further  the  development  of  attitudes  in  stu- 
dents of  driving,  it  is  important  that  a  distinction  be  made 
between  attitudes  of  thought  and  attitudes  of  action.  When 
questioned  about  specific  factors  relating  to  driving,  a  stu- 
dent can  often  respond  orally  or  in  writing  so  intelligently 
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as  to  convince  the  teacher  he  has  not  only  the  knowledge  but 
the  "right  attitude"  as  well.  Behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  in  a 
traffic  situation,  however,  the  same  student  may  express  a 
much  different  and  less  desirable  "attitude".  The  teacher's 
task  is  to  make  the  instruction  thoro  and  effective  to  the 
point  where  the  student  learns  so  well  how  to  "think  right" 
that  his  thinking  carries  over  and  leads  him  to  "act  right". 
The  subject  matter  and  learning  situations  shown  in  the 
following  outline  indicate  the  suggested  content  of  a  driving 
instruction  course: 

Class  work  (for  the  acquisition  of  desirable  attitudes  and 
mastery  of  specialized  information) — 

1.  Motor  vehicle  transportation  in  American  life 

a.  Growth  of  motor  vehicle  use  in  terms  of  number  and 
types  of  vehicles,  highway  development,  and  mileage 
traveled 

b.  Family  use  of  automobiles  for  business,  pleasure,  and 
recreation 

c.  Community  use  of  motor  vehicles  for  school  trans- 
portation, police  and  fire  protection,  transportation  of  the 
sick  and  injured,  and  functions  of  government 

d.  Commercial  use  of  trucks,  buses,  and  taxicabs 

e.  Inefficiencies  in  motor  vehicle  use  as  reflected  by  num- 
ber and  severity  of  accidents  (and  resulting  economic  loss 
and  human  suffering)  and  by  traffic  delays  and  congestion 

f.  Buying,  selling,  fueling,  servicing,  and  repairing 
motor  vehicles 

g.  Control  of  motor  vehicle  use  thru  education,  enforce- 
ment, engineering,  legislation,  licensing,  and  registration 

2.  Human  capabilities   and   limitations   for   driving   and 
walking 

a.  Importance  of  cooperative  attitudes 

b.  Knowledge  necessary  for  efficient  driving 

c.  Emotions  and  the  part  they  play  in  driving 

d.  Formation  of  good  driving  habits 

e.  Physical  fitness  as  related  to  efficient  driving 
( 1 )    Developing  the  kinesthetic  sense 
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(2)  Driver  and  pedestrian  reaction  times  related  to 
vehicle  speeds 

(3)  Vision  in  relation  to  traffic  movements 

(4)  Eye-hand  and  eye-foot  coordination  in  driving 

(5)  Hearing,  strength,  and  steadiness  in  relation  to 
driving 

(6)  Relationship  of  permanent  and  temporary  physi- 
cal deficiencies  to  driving 

f .  Developing  skill  in  driving 

g.  Use  of  tests  to  measure  human  abilities  related  to 
driving 

3.  Characteristics  of  streets  and  highways 

a.  Road  surface  as  it  affects  starting,  turning,  stopping, 
and  night  visibility 

b.  Road  widths,  shoulders,  lanes,  channelizing  islands, 
medial  strips,  and  reflecting  delineators 

c.  Curves,  turns,  hills,  and  intersections  as  they  affect 
speed  and  sight  distance 

d.  Types  and  functions  of  signs,  signals,  and  road  mark- 
ings 

e.  Recent  examples  of  highway  design 

4.  Laws  governing  the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  and  penalties 
for  non-observance 

a.  Motor  vehicle  registration  and  certificate  of  title 

b.  Motor  vehicle  operators'  and  chauffeurs'  licenses 

c.  Financial  responsibility  for  operation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles 

d.  Regulation  of  traffic  on  streets  and  highways,  in- 
cluding both  state  laws  and  city  ordinances 

e.  Vehicle  inspections 

5 .  The  motor  vehicle  as  a  mechanical  device 

a.  Construction  and  principles  of  operation 

b.  Driving  practices  as  they  affect  the  life  of  vehicles 

c.  Preventive  maintenance 

6.  Consumer  values  in  automobile  ownership  and  operation 

a.  Selecting  and  buying  a  motor  vehicle,  especially  a 
used  car 

b.  Relationship  of  driving  practices  to  conservation  of 
gas,  oil,  tires,  and  engine 

c.  Functions  of  accessories 
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d.  Relationships  with  city  and  state  governments  (titles, 
registrations,  licenses,  and  inspections) 

e.  Avoiding  personal  liability  thru  sound  driving,  pur- 
chase of  insurance,  care  in  loaning  car  to  others,  refraining 
from  transporting  hitchhikers,  and  locking  car  when  leav- 
ing it  unattended 

f.  Buying  fuel,  oil,  lubricants,  anti-freeze,  service,  and 
repairs 

g.  Tools  and  equipment  for  owner  maintenance 
h.  Reading  road  maps  and  planning  trips 

7.  How  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 

a.  Fundamentals  of  driving 

(1)  Understanding  the  driving  controls,  safety  de- 
vices, and  gauges 

(2)  Differences  in  the  driving  controls  among  vehi- 
cles 

(3)  Starting  the  engine 

(4)  Starting  the  car,  steering,  shifting  gears,   and 
stopping 

(5)  Executing     maneuvers     of     backing,     turning 
around,  starting  on  grades,  and  parking 

b.  Practices  that  mark  the  efficient  driver 

(1)  Understanding  the  physical  laws  of  motion  as 
they  affect  vehicle  operation 

(2)  Driving  in  accordance  with  changing  road  and 
traffic  conditions 

( 3 )  Speed  control 

(4)  Poise  and  smoothness  at  the  wheel 

(5)  Showing  consideration  for  other  traffic 

(6)  Avoiding  dangers  from  mistakes  of  others 

(7)  Parallel  parking 

c.  Skills  in  handling  difficult  driving  problems  and  in 
meeting  emergencies 

( 1 )  Night  driving 

(2)  Emergency  parking  on  the  highway 

(3)  Avoiding  trouble  in  wet  weather  and   winter 
driving 

(4)  Driving  thru  fog  and  smoke 

( 5 )  Avoiding  skids  in  starting,  turning,  and  stopping 
on  wet,  icy,  or  sandy  pavements 

(6)  Getting  out  of  a  skid 
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(7)  Driving  thru  soft  sand,  mud,  and  snow 

(8)  Driving  back  onto  pavement  from  shoulder 

(9)  Avoiding  streetcar  tracks  and  ruts 
(10)  Driving  on  rough  roads 

8.  Relationship  of  drivers  to  non-motor  vehicle  traffic 

a.  Pedestrian  rights-of-way 

b.  Reasons  for  pedestrian  accidents 

c.  Driver's  responsibility  for  pedestrians 

d.  Bicycle  riding  regulations 

e.  Causes  of  bicycle  accidents 

f .  Driver's  responsibility  for  bicyclists 

g.  Driver's  responsibility  for  livestock  on  highways 

9.  Driver  examining  and  licensing 

a.  Minimum  legal  driving  ages 

b.  Types  of  examinations  given  by  various  states 

c.  The  driver's  license  as  a  privilege  granted  by  the  state 

d.  Suspension  and  revocation  of  drivers'  licenses 

10.  Traffic  accidents — national,  state,  and  local 

a.  Types  of  traffic  accidents 

b.  Extent  and  costs 

c.  The  accident  pattern 

( 1 )  Hour,  season,  and  other  time  factors 

(2)  Locations 

( 3 )  Weather  and  visibility  conditions 

d.  Causative  factors 

(1)  Driver  errors 

(2)  Mechanical  defects  in  vehicles 

(3)  Defects  in  streets  and  highways 

1 1 .  Controls  over  vehicles,  streets,  highways,  and  their  users 

a.  Highway  and  traffic  engineering 

b.  Education 

c.  Enforcement  by  the  police  and  the  courts 

d.  Motor  vehicle  administration,  including  accident  rec- 
ords 

e.  Legislation 

12.  Outlook  for  the  future 

a.  Hazards  in  our  present  older  cars 

b.  Improvements  in  streets  and  highways 

c.  Improvements  in  design  of  motor  vehicles 
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d.  Increase  in  numbers  of  vehicles  and  drivers 

e.  Possible  legislative  restrictions 

f .  Responsibility  of  the  individual  driver 

Road  training  (for  developing  desirable  attitudes,  habits,  and 
skills  in  driving) — 

1 3 .  Learning  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle 

a.  Understanding  the  driver's  compartment 

( 1 )  Safety  equipment  used  by  the  driver 

(2)  Controls  used  in  driving 

( 3  )    Learning  to  use  the  instrument  panel 

(4)    Checking  vehicle  and  driver  before  starting 

b.  Starting  and  stopping  the  engine 

c.  Starting,  steering,  and  stopping  the  car 

d.  Shifting  gears 

e.  Using  the  brakes  in  stopping  from  different  speeds 

f .  Using  engine  compression  as  a  brake 

g.  Giving  signals  and  turning  corners 
h.  Executing  maneuvers 

( 1 )  Backing 

(2)  Turning  around 

( 3 )  Starting  on  grades 

(4)  Parking 

i.  Driving  in  urban  traffic 
j.  Driving  in  rural  areas 
k.  Driving  on  the  open  highway 
1.  Executing  driving  skill  exercises 
m.  Tests  in  driving. 

Standards  to  Assure  Meeting  the  Objectives 

Standards  to  assure  anticipated  outcomes  are  essential 
to  any  worthwhile  undertaking.  For  the  high-school  course 
in  driving,  a  number  of  standards  have  been  developed  on 
the  basis  of  practical  experience.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
standards  be  applied  by  schools  inaugurating  a  driving  course, 
and  by  those  schools  whose  driving  course  may  not  now 
meet  them.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  standards  given 
here  generally  represent  minimum  conditions,  and  that  to 
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exceed   them   or  improve  upon  them  is   wholly  desirable. 

1 .  The  school  administrator  should  take  the  lead  in  organ- 
izing a  practical  plan  to  include  driving  instruction  in  the 
school  program.  In  addition,  he  must  delegate  both  authority 
and  responsibility  to  a  qualified  teacher  for  development 
and  conduct  of  the  course. 

2.  The  teacher  selected  to  conduct  the  course  should  be 
an  interested  person  with  proven  ability  in  driving,  who  is 
trained  in  content  and  method  for  teaching  the  course. 
Proven  driving  ability  cannot  be  defined  in  hard  and  fast 
terms.  To  qualify,  however,  it  seems  reasonable  that  a  pros- 
pective teacher  have  several  years  of  experience  in  driving 
different  kinds  of  automobiles  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas, 
during  all  four  seasons,  and  without  serious  accident  ex- 
perience. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  course  should  provide  for 
class  work  consisting  of  such  activities  as  guided  discussions 
based  on  systematically  assigned  reading,  project  work,  and 
supervised  field  trips.  Class  work  should  be  scheduled  over 
a  period  of  time  sufficient  for  student  growth  toward  the 
desired  goals.  One  semester  is  considered  a  reasonable  time, 
altho  intensive  work  over  a  shorter  period  might  suffice.  If 
the  time  is  too  short,  however,  the  maturative  process  in 
learning  will  be  incomplete. 

4.  The  course  should  be  organized  so  that  each  student 
receives  instruction  at  the  controls  of  a  training  car.  The 
only  way  a  student  can  learn  how  to  handle  an  automobile 
competently  is  to  sit  behind  the  wheel  of  a  real  car  and  prac- 
tice driving  it  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  teacher. 
There  is  no  safe  substitute. 

5.  Periods  of  practice  driving  should  be  scheduled  not 
less  than  once  a  week  for  each  student.  Most  feasible  sched- 
ules will  call  for  practice  driving  from  two  to  five  times 
a  week.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  learning,  stu- 
dents should  not  be  scheduled  for  practice  driving  oftener 
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than  once  a  day,  and  preferably  for  no  more  than  one  class 
period  at  a  time. 

6.  The  beginning  stages  of  road  instruction  should  be 
conducted  in  an  enclosed  area,  on  a  private  course,  on  barri- 
caded streets,  or  on  little-used  streets  such  as  in  city  parks. 
The  school  may  have  the  police  barricade  the  necessary 
streets  during  the  school  day.  When  first  learning  to  drive, 
students  may  become  confused  by  the  presence  of  street 
traffic,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  have  controlled  con- 
ditions. 

7.  If  practice  driving  is  done  on  public  streets,  the  car 
or  cars  used  should  have  dual  control  and  be  adequately 
insured. 

8.  If  possible,  the  later  stages  of  practice  should  include 
driving  in  moderate  traffic  or  on  a  highway  or  both.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  supervised  practice  in  the  actual  situa- 
tions students  will  later  experience  when  alone. 

9.  The  school  should  provide  for  student  use  of  text  and 
reference  materials,  as  in  other  subjects.  Several  student  text- 
books have  already  been  developed  in  driving,  and  many  other 
available  materials  not  in  book  form  contain  valuable  in- 
formation for  students.  Where  state  adoption  of  textbooks 
is  not  mandatory,  each  school  should  decide  upon  its  own 
text  and  reference  materials  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
literature  in  the  field.  (See  list  of  references,  p.  120.) 

10.  The  size  of  the  class  should  be  such  as  will  promote 
teaching  efficiency.  In  driving  courses,  class  size  depends 
largely  on  the  number  of  students  the  teacher  can  instruct 
with  the  training  car  or  cars  and  the  number  of  assistants 
available.  For  purposes  of  determining  class  size  and  sched- 
ules, instruction  in  training  cars  may  be  compared  with 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  or  practical  arts 
subjects. 

11.  Tests  to  measure  student  achievement  in  both  class 
work  and  road  training  should  be  used  during  and  at  the 
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end  of  the  driving  course.  Some  standardized  tests  are  avail- 
able for  use  in  driving  courses.  (See  list  of  references, 
p.  120.)  Other  tests  may  be  devised  by  the  teacher.  Each  test 
used  should  be  a  learning  experience  for  the  student  as  well 
as  a  device  to  measure  his  progress  toward  specific  goals. 
Testing  should  not  be  considered  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather 
a  variation  in  teaching  method  with  the  incidental  results  of 
reflecting  student  achievement  and  teaching  efficiency. 

12.  The  school  should  allow  credit  toward  graduation  for 
successful  completion  of  the  course  in  driving.  In  the  absence 
of  credit,  both  teacher  and  students  may  consider  the  driving 
course  less  important  than  it  really  is.  Schools  undertaking 
to  provide  this  instruction  should  endeavor  to  set  it  up  on 
the  same  plane  as  other  high-school  credit  courses.  While  this 
point  must  be  settled  by  each  school  for  itself,  it  is  suggested 
that  allowing  credit,  even  tho  only  as  part  of  the  credit  for 
another  course,  is  the  wise  procedure. 

Evaluating  the  Driving  Instruction  Course 

Stating  the  objectives  of  a  course  of  study  helps  to  delineate 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  subject.  Setting  standards  to 
assure  achievement  of  the  objectives  helps  to  indicate  what 
is  involved  in  making  the  course  successful.  Something  more 
is  required.  The  course  must  be  evaluated  continuously  in 
order  to  determine  if  the  work  is  being  done  adequately. 

The  school  should  evaluate  the  course  in  driving  both  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  and  on  a  long-range  basis.  Day-to-day 
evaluation  of  driving  instruction  reflects  the  growth  of  indi- 
vidual students  toward  the  goals  of  the  course,  and  also 
reflects  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  The  teacher  may  em- 
ploy oral,  written,  and  performance  tests  for  day-to-day 
evaluation.  He  may  also  observe  students  critically  in  each 
learning  situation  to  determine  how  well  they  grasp  what  is 
being  taught.  The  reactions  of  students  as  shown  by  their 
off-the-record,    informal    remarks    about    the    course    will 
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often  reveal  more  than  conventional  tests.  Whatever  means 
are  used,  the  teacher  must  evaluate  with  care,  being  as  alert 
to  improving  teaching  methods  as  to  finding  out  how  much 
the  students  know  or  can  do. 

Long-range  evaluation  reflects  the  over-all  accomplish- 
ments of  the  teacher,  the  students,  and  the  total  course  of 
study  as  organized  and  administered  in  a  given  location. 
Technics  available  to  the  teacher  for  long-range  evaluation 
of  driving  instruction  are  naturally  limited.  After  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  such  evaluation  to  be  undertaken,  the 
students  have  left  school  and  the  teacher  has  little  or  no 
contact  with  them.  Technics  for  evaluating  driving  instruc- 
tion on  a  long-range  basis,  however,  will  have  to  be  developed 
if  the  schools  hope  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  their  in- 
struction. Three  approaches  to  this  evaluating  problem  sug- 
gest themselves. 

Thru  advance  planning  with  state  departments  of  motor 
vehicles,  the  schools  may  obtain  accident  and  violation  rec- 
ords of  groups  of  drivers  comparable  in  all  respects  except 
that  one  group  would  be  composed  of  students  who  com- 
pleted the  driving  course.  A  second  technic  might  make  use 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  former  students  of  driving,  in 
which  they  would  be  asked  to  describe  their  experiences  in 
driving  after  becoming  licensed.  A  third  technic  might  make 
use  of  personal  interviews  arranged  by  the  teacher  with  stu- 
dents formerly  in  the  driving  course.  However  it  may  be 
done,  long-range  evaluation  is  necessary  to  reveal  the  values 
and  weaknesses  of  driving  instruction  as  given  by  high  schools. 
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Solving  Administrative 
Problems 


IN  the  decade  since  driving  instruction  was  first  offered 
by  high  schools,  the  problems  of  greatest  concern  to 
the  school  administrator  introducing  driving  have  been  (a) 
fitting  driving  instruction  into  the  curriculum,  (b)  provid- 
ing road  training,  (c)  selecting  and  training  teachers,  and 
(d)  school  liability.  During  the  same  decade  a  number  of 
high  schools  in  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country  have 
instituted  and  carried  on  successful  courses  in  driving.  Their 
experience  stands  as  a  guide  to  schools  that  have  not  yet 
undertaken  this  work.  That  no  single  blueprint  for  the  job 
will  fit  every  school  situation  is  admitted.  This  fact,  however, 
is  no  deterrent  to  the  school  that  wants  to  teach  driving. 
This  section  will  present  a  discussion  of  various  practical 
approaches  to  the  traditional  problems. 

Fitting  Driving  Instruction  into  the  Curriculum 

In  introducing  new  matter  into  the  curriculum,  most 
school  administrators  prefer  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  causes 
the  least  possible  change  in  the  school  program.  While  driv- 
ing instruction  can  be  fitted  into  the  curriculum  quite  easily 
in  some  schools,  introducing  it  in  others  may  require  a  major 
change  in  organization  of  the  school  program.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  problem  confronting  the  administrator  is  one  of 
choosing  among  relative  values.  When  an  administrator  is 
convinced  that  new  material  will  benefit  the  students,  he 
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will  want  to  alter  the  plan  of  operation  to  meet  the  new 
conditions. 

Several  approaches  to  the  problem  of  fitting  driving  in- 
struction into  the  curriculum  are  suggested.  Other  ap- 
proaches, or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  those  here 
presented,  may  be  devised  to  fit  the  needs  of  a  particular 
school. 

1.  By  re-evaluating  the  present  curriculum  in  the  light  of 
changing  needs,  the  administrator  may  be  able  to  arrange 
schedules  to  provide  for  driving  instruction  during  the  regu- 
lar school  day.  In  some  schools  this  may  entail  deleting  or 
adjusting  present  curriculum  content.  Preparation  for  driv- 
ing an  automobile  is  only  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  today 
which  may  ultimately  force  a  re-evaluation  of  the  present 
curriculum  in  many  high  schools. 

2.  Driving  instruction  may  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  schools  where  classes  in  such  subjects  as  physi- 
cal education  meet  only  two  or  three  days  each  week.  The 
days  on  which  these  classes  do  not  meet  may  be  utilized  for 
the  course  in  driving.  Schools  using  this  procedure  will  give 
the  subject  of  driving  a  status  equal  to  that  of  other  courses. 

3.  Driving  instruction  may  be  placed  in  the  curriculum 
as  a  subject  available  to  students  during  their  present  study 
periods.  Whenever  this  can  be  done,  introducing  the  new  sub- 
ject causes  little  or  no  disruption  of  the  existing  curriculum. 

Schools  differ  as  to  the  number  of  study  periods  allowed 
each  week  to  each  student.  In  some  schools,  furthermore, 
seniors  especially  are  allowed  to  arrange  their  schedules  so 
as  to  be  free  to  leave  school  during  the  last  one  or  two  periods 
of  the  day.  When  students  have  two  or  more  free  periods 
a  day,  driving  instruction  may  well  be  carried  on  during 
these  periods. 

4.  Schools  desiring  to  offer  a  broad  program  of  safety  edu- 
cation may  give  driving  instruction  as  the  major  unit  of  a 
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one-year  or  half-year  course  in  safe  living.  Students  taking 
such  a  course  would  study  problems  and  safe  practices  relat- 
ing not  only  to  highway  traffic  and  the  use  of  automobiles, 
but  also  to  such  areas  of  safety  education  as  fire  prevention 
and  protection,  home  and  farm  safety,  situations  in  public 
places  other  than  highways,  and  safety  in  swimming  and 
other  recreational  activities. 

Such  a  plan  might  well  be  used  by  schools  where  it  is  felt 
that  sufficient  preparation  for  all-round  safe  living  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  provided  thru  integrating  safety  education  with 
existing  subjects.  Because  of  the  substantial  amount  of  prep- 
aration needed  for  efficient  automobile  driving  (see  sug- 
gested content  for  a  driving  course,  p.  27  to  31),  the  unit 
of  driving  instruction  would  form  the  greater  portion  of 
content  in  an  over-all  safety  education  course. 

5.  Driving  instruction  may  be  introduced  in  some  schools 
by  adding  another  period  to  the  school  day.  This  plan 
obviates  a  major  upset  in  the  existing  curriculum.  The  length 
of  the  school  day  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Furthermore, 
neither  the  number  of  periods  per  school  day,  nor  the  length 
of  each  period,  is  the  same  from  school  to  school.  Where 
school  is  in  session  five  hours  or  less,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  extend  the  school  day,  thus  allowing  time  for  worthwhile 
instruction  in  a  new  subject. 

6.  Non-school  time  may  be  utilized  for  giving  driving 
instruction.  While  some  schools  begin  the  day's  work  at  nine- 
thirty  o'clock  in  the  morning,  other  schools  end  their  daily 
sessions  as  early  as  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Depending 
on  the  circumstances  in  a  given  location,  there  is  much  time 
before  or  after  school  for  conducting  a  course  in  driving. 

Evenings,  Saturdays,  and  school  vacations  are  other  times 
which  almost  any  school  can  utilize  for  driving  instruction 
until  the  course  is  made  a  part  of  the  regular  program.  While 
some  schools  may  have  a  very  full  program  with  little  free 
time  during  the  school  day  for  the  majority  of  students,  the 
argument  of  "no  time"  cannot  well  be  used  when  evenings, 
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Saturdays,  and  school  vacations  see  the  doors  of  these  schools 
shut  and  locked. 

Providing  Equipment  for  Road  Training  and 
Other  Activities 

Well-rounded  instruction  in  driving  suggests  its  own  goals, 
some  of  which  pertain  to  acquiring  knowledge,  appreciations, 
and  attitudes,  and  others  of  which  are  concerned  with 
developing  habits  and  manipulative  skills  for  the  actual  driv- 
ing of  a  vehicle. 

Drivers  coached  only  in  the  starting,  steering,  and  stopping 
of  a  car  have  already  demonstrated  their  inability  to  drive 
successfully  in  today's  traffic.  We  find  that  such  drivers  have 
not  learned  enough  about  traffic  laws;  or  their  own  limitations 
for  driving;  or  highway  characteristics  that  affect  their  driv- 
ing; or  how  to  drive  in  accordance  with  changing  road  and 
traffic  conditions.  We  find  that  such  drivers  have  little  or  no 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  traffic  laws;  or  of  the  work 
the  traffic  engineer  is  doing  with  signs,  signals,  and  road  mark- 
ings; or  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  fact  that  motor 
vehicles  have  been  improved  more  rapidly  than  roadways. 

We  also  find  that  such  drivers  do  not  appreciate  the  need 
for  self-observance  of  traffic  laws  and  sound  driving  prac- 
tices; or  for  showing  consideration  to  other  drivers;  or  for 
allowing  an  extra  margin  of  clearance  for  children  and 
elderly  pedestrians.  These  shortcomings  of  drivers  who 
"picked  up"  just  enough  ability  to  start,  steer,  and  stop  a 
car  clearly  indicate  a  serious  educational  shortage. 

One  way  of  reducing  this  educational  deficit  is  for  schools, 
through  classroom  instruction,  to  provide  would-be  drivers 
with  knowledge,  understandings,  appreciations,  and  attitudes 
which  the  majority  of  drivers  apparently  do  not  now  possess 
to  a  sufficient  degree.  While  this  approach  is  logical,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  its  adequacy.  Can  we  expect  to  produce 
competent  drivers  thru  classroom  instruction  alone,  when 
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students  then  go  outside  the  school  to  "pick  up"  a  minimum 
of  manipulative  skill  from  any  available  source,  usually  under 
the  coaching  of  parents,  other  relatives  or  friends  whose 
shortcomings  as  drivers  are  so  evident? 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  urge  educators  to  use  actual 
cars  in  instructing  beginning  drivers.  The  principle  of  using 
cars  for  teaching  driving  is  equally  as  valid  as  the  principle 
of  using  stoves  for  teaching  cooking,  typewriters  for  typing, 
or  tools  for  woodworking.  Schools  undertaking  to  teach  driv- 
ing should  make  the  instruction  complete  by  providing  a 
realistic  learning  situation  for  the  students.  Obviously  the 
student  should  receive  instruction  and  guided  practice  in 
applying,  at  the  controls  of  a  real  automobile,  the  knowledge, 
understandings,  appreciations,  and  attitudes  gained  in  the 
classroom. 

The  type  of  vehicle  best  suited  to  high-school  driving  in- 
struction varies  with  the  way  in  which  the  course  is  organized. 
A  high  school  with  its  own  off-street  practice  driving  area 
may  employ  standard  cars,  either  alike  or  different  in  manu- 
facture and  body  style.  A  school  using  public  streets  for 
practice  driving  usually  instructs  three  or  four  students 
at  a  time  in  the  training  car.  The  students  take  turns  at  the 
controls,  and  observe  from  the  back  seat  when  not  driving. 
For  this  plan  of  instruction,  the  most  desirable  car  is  a  five- 
passenger,  four-door  sedan. 

If  road  training  is  given  on  public  streets,  the  vehicles  used 
should  be  equipped  with  dual  control.  Three  types  of  dual 
control  training  cars  have  been  used.  One  type,  preferred  by 
some  instructors,  consists  of  two  complete  sets  of  controls 
(excepting  the  gear  shift  lever)  so  that  the  car  may  be  driven 
from  either  side.  Another  type,  which  is  widely  used,  has  dual 
clutch  and  brake  pedals  on  the  right-hand  side  so  that  the 
instructor  can  (a)  stop  the  car  if  the  student  fails  to  do  so, 
(b)  prevent  the  engine  from  being  stalled  when  the  student 
stops  the  car  without  disengaging  the  clutch,  (c)  prevent 
the  student  from  starting  the  car  when  it  is  unsafe  to  do  so, 
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Stock  car  showing  simple  mounting  of  dual  control 
brake  and  clutch  pedals  for  driving  instruction  purposes. 
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(d)  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  "jack-rabbit"  effect  so  com- 
mon among  new  drivers  because  of  faulty  manipulation  of 
the  clutch  pedal,  and  (e)  remove  the  student's  fear  that  his 
own  acts  may  lead  to  a  collision  during  practice.  In  addition, 
dual  control  simplifies  the  teaching  of  proper  technics  for 
operating  the  car  controls.  Dual  clutch  and  brake  pedals  (see 
illustration)  can  be  installed  in  a  car  at  nominal  expense,  the 
cost  depending  on  where  and  how  the  controls  are  made  and 
installed.  A  third  type  of  dual  control,  consisting  only  of  a 
brake  pedal  for  the  instructor's  use,  has  had  limited  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  training  car  have  an  extra  rear  view 
mirror  so  that  the  instructor  can  avoid  trouble  from  the 
rear  without  frequently  craning  his  neck.  Since  the  conven- 
tional driver's  seat  is  not  adjustable  up  and  down,  two  cushions 
or  pillows  are  needed  to  provide  easier  and  better  control  of 
the  car  by  promoting  correct  posture  on  the  part  of  short- 
legged  and  short-waisted  students. 

Experience  to  date  shows  that  a  school  may  provide  a  train- 
ing vehicle  or  vehicles  in  several  different  ways,  no  one  of 
which  will  be  equally  practical  for  all  school  situations.  A 
given  school,  however,  should  be  able  to  adapt  one  of  the  ways 
discussed  here  in  its  approach  to  this  problem. 

1 .  The  best  method  is  for  the  school  to  purchase  its  own  car 
or  cars  with  school  funds,  just  as  the  school  buys  shop  ma- 
chines, stoves,  typewriters,  and  other  educational  equipment. 
This  shows  that  the  school  is  serious  in  its  undertaking,  and 
gives  the  program  a  firmer  basis  than  it  otherwise  would  have. 

Another  advantage  in  school  ownership  of  the  training  car 
or  cars  is  that  of  avoiding  undesirable  restrictions  on  their 
use.  A  school  with  its  own  car  can  schedule  road  training 
to  any  extent  or  at  any  time — before,  during,  or  after  school, 
in  the  evening  and  on  Saturday,  or  during  vacations.  The  car 
is  available  the  day  school  opens,  and  may  be  used  continu- 
ously until  the  school  decides  otherwise.  There  need  be  no 
waiting  period  while  preliminary  arrangements  are  made, 
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and  no  expense  involved  in  having  a  school  representative 
secure  the  car  and  drive  it  back  to  the  school.  Lettering  may 
be  used  to  identify  the  car  as  a  training  vehicle  belonging  to 
the  school,  or  the  car  may  be  left  unmarked. 

A  school  may  employ  either  new  or  used  cars  for  training 
drivers.  The  main  consideration  is  that  the  cars  be  in  mechani- 
cally safe  condition.  Interested  national  organizations  have 
undertaken  a  joint  study  with  the  automobile  industry  to  ex- 
plore various  methods  by  which  schools  may  acquire  training 
cars.  Out  of  this  study  also  should  come  suggestions  on  the 
most  economical  plans  for  periodic  replacement  of  training 
cars. 

2.  If  a  school  wants  its  own  car  but  cannot  buy  it  with 
school  funds,  money  raised  by  the  students,  or  donated  by 
students  and  others,  may  be  the  means  to  securing  the  first 
car.  Irrespective  of  where  the  school  gets  the  funds  to  buy 
a  car,  the  advantages  of  school  ownership  of  the  car  show 
clearly  that  the  school  will  do  well  to  acquire  its  own  vehicle, 
unencumbered  by  restrictions  from  outside  sources. 

Before  certain  schools  buy  their  own  cars,  they  may  pro- 
vide road  training  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 

3.  A  school  may  secure  the  loan  of  a  training  car  from  an 
automobile  club,  a  safety  council,  or  an  insurance  company. 
While  some  schools  may  fear  criticism  for  entering  into  an 
arrangement  with  a  private  organization,  many  schools  have 
successfully  used  this  plan  to  provide  road  training.  Altho  a 
school  could  not  reasonably  expect  such  a  loan  to  be  con- 
tinued year  after  year,  securing  a  car  from  one  of  these  sources 
has  helped  many  schools  make  a  beginning  and  show  their 
communities  the  value  of  training  young  drivers. 

4.  To  get  under  way  with  a  program,  a  school  may  secure 
the  use  of  one  or  more  training  cars  on  a  loan  or  rental  basis 
from  automobile  dealers  in  the  community.  In  either  case 
the  school  should  work  out  a  careful  plan  with  the  dealer  so 
as  to  avoid  undue  criticism  from  any  source  and  to  assure 
unrestricted  use  of  the  car  for  training  purposes. 
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5.  In  some  communities,  the  school  may  rent  a  training 
car  from  the  teacher  selected  to  give  the  course  in  driving. 
Here  again,  the  school  should  have  a  clear  agreement  with  the 
teacher  on  all  conditions  affecting  the  school  use  of  the  car. 

6.  In  some  cases  schools  have  been  able  to  provide  road 
training  thru  the  cooperation  of  the  state  highway  patrol  or 
the  motor  vehicle  department.  Schools  cooperating  with  other 
public  agencies  in  connection  with  driving  instruction  should 
set  up  and  administer  their  own  courses  of  study,  and  main- 
tain supervision  over  all  instruction. 

7.  Some  schools  may  undertake  a  "home  supervision"  plan 
for  providing  road  training.  Under  this  program  the  school 
gives  classroom  instruction,  and  the  students  enrolled  receive 
road  training  in  the  family  car  under  supervision  of  a  "home 
instructor."  Parents  or  other  home  instructors  agre^to  meet 
at  the  school  so  that  the  principal  or  teacher  of  driving  may 
inform  them  of  the  objectives  of  the  course,  and  the  impor- 
tant part  home  instructors  have  in  the  program.  To  assure 
good  road  training,  the  teacher  will  find  it  desirable  to  meet 
several  times  with  the  parents  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
specific  and  detailed  suggestions  on  road  instruction  pro- 
cedure and  on  relating  it  to  the  school  program. 

In  addition  to  meetings  of  the  teacher  with  home  instruc- 
tors, the  school  provides  home  instruction  materials  for  the 
parents'  use  in  giving  behind -the -wheel  training  to  their  sons 
and  daughters.  Under  such  a  school-home  cooperative  pro- 
gram, the  school  can  sponsor  road  training  at  no  additional 
expense.  With  reasonable  participation  on  the  part  of  home 
instructors,  the  school  also  has  a  direct  opportunity  to  help 
adults  in  the  community  improve  their  driving  practices. 

8.  Several  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Alabama  have 
used  school  buses  as  training  vehicles,  principally  to  provide 
trained  student  drivers  of  school  buses.  This  use  of  school 
buses  is  another  example  of  how  road  training  may  be  ar- 
ranged. 

In  addition  to  providing  cars  for  road  training,  schools 
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giving  a  course  in  driving  should  endeavor  to  make  available 
certain  equipment  that  will  motivate  the  students  and  aid 
materially  in  making  the  instruction  effective.  Cut-away 
models  of  motors,  transmissions,  and  differentials,  for  ex- 
ample, may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  automobile  manu- 
facturers or  dealers.  Descriptive  charts  and  sectional  draw- 
ings of  automobile  parts  suitable  for  classroom  use  are  avail- 
able from  various  automotive  equipment  manufacturers. 

Driver  testing  and  road  training  equipment  may  be  made 
by  schools  having  woodworking  or  machine  shops.  Plans  for 
building  these  devices  may  be  obtained  from  national  agen- 
cies at  nominal  cost.  (See  reference  Nos.  11,  14,  59.)  By 
planning  their  use  well  ahead  of  time,  a  school  may  borrow 
certain  equipment  from  automobile  clubs,  insurance  com- 
panies, motor  vehicle  departments,  or  police  departments. 

Equipment  used  for  class  work — 

Reaction  time  test.  Reaction  time,  being  closely  related  to 
driving,  should  be  known  and  understood  by  each  student. 
Several  devices  for  measuring  reaction  time  in  hundredths  or 
thousandths  of  a  second  have  been  developed.  Depending  on 
what  device  is  used,  the  time  for  reacting  to  a  given  stimulus 
may  be  measured  for  movements  of  the  hand,  as  in  steering, 
or  of  the  foot,  as  in  braking.  While  the  most  elementary 
devices  measure  simple  reaction  to  a  known  stimulus,  other 
more  complicated  devices  measure  the  choice  or  complex 
reactions  more  often  used  in  driving. 

Steadiness  test.  This  device  is  designed  to  measure  the  ac- 
curacy and  steadiness  of  hand  movements.  Muscular  control 
and  steadiness,  being  characteristics  applied  in  driving,  should 
be  understood  by  students.  Using  this  test  promotes  student 
realization  of  (a)  differences  in  steadiness  between  oneself 
and  others,  (b)  variations  in  one's  own  degree  of  steadiness 
at  different  times,  and  (c)  the  relationship  between  physical 
fitness  and  muscular  control. 
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Activity  test.  This  test  is  designed  to  measure  the  student's 
muscular  activity.  Tt  measures  this  characteristic  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  movements  the  student  can  make  with  a  small 
lever  during  a  given  period  of  time.  Students  using  an  ac- 
tivity test  learn  that  (a)  some  persons  are  capable  of  more 
muscular  activity  than  others,  and  (b)  muscular  activity 
varies  according  to  physical  well-being. 

Eye  tests.  A  great  number  of  devices  have  been  developed 
for  testing  the  visual  capacity  of  drivers.  Many  of  these  are 
adaptable  for  use  in  the  classroom.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
90  percent  of  a  driver's  responses  reflect  the  direct  influence 
of  what  his  eyes  see.  Eyesight,  therefore,  is  considered  the 
most  important  physical  characteristic  involved  in  driving. 
The  value  of  each  student's  understanding  the  functions  of 
the  eyes  in  general,  and  his  own  visual  capacity  in  particular, 
is  evident. 

Tests  easily  administered  in  the  classroom  are  available  to 
determine  visual  acuity,  astigmatism,  depth  perception  or 
distance  judgment,  eye  dominance,  color  perception,  and 
other  visual  functions.  Special  devices  are  available  to  measure 
seeing  ability  under  night  conditions,  resistance  to  oncoming 
headlight  glare,  and  time  for  recovery  from  glare. 

From  discussion  and  use  of  these  tests,  students  learn  (a) 
the  importance  of  eyesight  in  driving,  (b)  in  what  respects, 
if  any,  their  own  eyesight  is  below  average,  (c)  that  many 
persons  have  defective  vision,  (d)  that  most  visual  defects 
permit  of  correction  or  compensation,  and  (e)  that  a  well- 
balanced  diet  helps  to  maintain  good  vision. 

The  teacher  of  driving  who  employs  eye  tests  should  not 
attempt  to  prescribe  treatment  for  students  with  defective 
vision.  Instead,  the  teacher  should  advise  such  students  to 
consult  with  their  parents  about  the  desirability  of  having  a 
professional  eye  examination. 

Hearing  test.  Studies  have  shown  that  defective  hearing 
is  not  a  serious  liability  in  driving.  Some  teachers,  however, 
may  want  to  introduce  a  discussion  of  the  hearing  sense  by 
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testing  the  students'  auditory  capacity.  An  expensive  "audio- 
meter" is  not  necessary.  By  using  a  loud  ticking  watch,  or  by 
whispering  to  students  thru  cupped  hands  over  a  distance 
of  twenty  feet,  the  teacher  can  obtain  the  desired  result. 

Equipment  for  road  training — 

Barricades  and  stanchions.  The  school  using  a  special  area 
for  practice  driving,  either  on  public  ways  or  on  school  prop- 
erty, will  find  barricades  very  helpful  in  restricting  other 
traffic  from  the  area,  as  well  as  in  forming  practice  parking 
spaces  and  turn-around  stalls.  Stanchions  may  be  used  to  mark 
center  lines,  and  limit  lines  for  practice  stopping.  Students 
can  construct  the  necessary  barricades  and  stanchions  for 
use  in  their  own  road  training. 

Stopping  distance  test.  Few  persons  who  have  not  studied 
the  matter  realize  how  far  a  car  travels,  at  different  initial 
speeds,  before  the  driver  can  apply  the  brakes  in  an  emer- 
gency. Few  also  know  what  distances  the  car  will  travel,  at 
different  initial  speeds,  from  the  point  where  the  brakes  are 
applied  to  the  point  where  the  car  comes  to  rest.  With  spe- 
cial equipment  it  is  possible  to  measure  these  distances  quite 
accurately.  The  value  of  using  such  equipment  is  patent,  for 
it  provides  student  drivers  an  opportunity  to  measure  the  dis- 
tances involved  in  bringing  the  training  car  to  a  stop.  By 
participating  in  such  tests,  students  voluntarily  reach  in- 
disputable conclusions  regarding  their  own  ability  to  bring 
a  car  to  a  stop. 

Device  for  measuring  smoothness  in  driving.  Commonly 
known  as  the  "driving  jerk  recorder",1  this  device  records 
the  jerks  imparted  to  a  car  by  improper  use  of  the  accelerator, 
clutch,  and  brake  pedals.  Placed  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  it 
operates  while  the  car  is  moving  forward  or  backward. 

The  chief  value  of  the  driving  jerk  recorder  is  that  of  en- 


1  Designed  by  the  American  Automobile  Association. 
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abling  each  student  to  compare  his  smoothness  of  operation 
with  that  of  other  students  in  the  class,  either  for  a  given 
maneuver,  or  over  a  common  route. 

Tumbling  blocks  or  cylinders.  A  series  of  blocks  or  cylin- 
ders of  equal  thickness  or  diameter,  but  differing  in  height, 
may  be  used  to  show  the  driving  student  the  rate  at  which 
the  training  car  may  be  decelerated.  Placed  on  the  floor  of 
the  car,  the  shortest  block  or  cylinder  that  falls  over  when 
the  brakes  are  applied  hard  indicates  the  efficiency  of  the 
brakes.  The  use  of  this  device  helps  the  students  to  appreciate 
the  relationship  between  braking  efficiency  and  stopping  dis- 
tance. It  is  also  helpful  in  working  with  students  inclined  to 
apply  the  brakes  too  quickly  or  with  too  much  pressure. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  devised  a  means  of  deter- 
mining who  is  likely  to  be  involved  in  an  accident.  Besides 
the  measurable  characteristics  employed  in  driving,  a  great 
many  intangible  aspects  of  human  behavior  are  parts  of  any 
driving  situation.  Thus,  a  driver  with  better  than  average 
ability,  as  determined  by  a  battery  of  tests,  may  have  an 
accident  because  of  momentary  inattention  to  road  and  traffic 
conditions.  Conversely,  a  driver  with  less  than  average  abil- 
ity in  measurable  characteristics  may  drive  for  years  without 
accident,  by  correcting  or  compensating  for  his  known  limi- 
tations. No  one  should  assume  that  the  use  of  driver  testing 
equipment  per  se  will  prognosticate  accident-proneness. 

The  significant  educational  values  in  using  these  devices 
are  (a)  that  they  provide  comparative  measurements  of  cer- 
tain physical  and  visual  abilities  known  to  be  used  in  driving 
motor  vehicles,  (b)  that  these  measurements  help  students 
understand  some  of  their  own  limitations  for  driving,  (c) 
that  they  remove  guesswork  from  discussions  about  certain 
performance  aspects  of  both  drivers  and  vehicles,  and  (d) 
that  they  have  a  unique  value  in  stimulating  thoughtful  stu- 
dent consideration  of  many  important  elements  of  driving. 
Schools  teaching  driving,  therefore,  should  make  use  of  driver 
testing  equipment. 
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Selection  and  Training  of  Teachers 

Whenever  new  subject  matter  is  introduced  into  the  school 
program,  the  administrator  is  faced  with  the  need  of  provid- 
ing personnel  qualified  to  teach  the  new  material.  There  are 
several  thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  who  have  had 
specific  training  to  teach  driving.  While  not  all  these  persons 
are  instructing,  many  are  teachers  in  high  schools  that  do  not 
now  offer  driving  instruction.  Each  year  sees  additional 
courses  being  offered  by  colleges  and  universities  for  prepar- 
ing teachers  of  driving.  During  the  summer  of  1946,  thirty- 
four  institutions  in  twenty  states  offered  safety  courses,  of 
which  twelve  were  to  prepare  teachers  of  driving.2  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  any  school  genuinely  desiring  to  offer 
driving  instruction  can  arrange  to  have  a  teacher  qualified  for 
this  work. 

Teacher  selection  and  preparation  is  commonly  an  im- 
portant part  of  any  new  subject  brought  into  the  curriculum. 
Driving  instruction  is  no  exception.  But  no  one  expects  a  full 
complement  of  trained  teachers  to  be  ready  immediately 
when  a  program  is  inaugurated  on  a  wide  scale.  Formal 
teacher  preparation,  never  adequate  during  the  early  develop- 
ment of  a  program,  tends  to  lag  somewhat  behind  other  ele- 
ments even  after  the  program  is  widely  established. 

At  this  point,  a  consideration  of  teacher  qualifications  is 
pertinent.  Certain  attributes  which  all  teachers  should  have 
are  especially  necessary  for  teachers  of  driving.  Of  utmost 
importance  are  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  work,  an  honest 
conviction  that  young  drivers  should  be  well  trained,  and  a 
personal  desire  to  create  safer  highway  travel  thru  such  train- 
ing. Inferior  teaching  of  driving  can  easily  lead  to  errors 
that  may  cost  lives. 

General  educational  background  is  another  qualifying  fac- 


2Weedon,  Vivian.  "Summer  Courses  in  Safety."  Safety  Education  2$:   10-12,  3 J.  May 
1946. 
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tor.  No  hard  and  fast  statements  can  be  made  regarding 
background.  Many  successful  teachers  of  driving  have  spe- 
cialized academically  in  science,  social  studies,  industrial  arts, 
or  physical  education.  The  administrator  close  to  the  local 
situation,  who  knows  the  teaching  personnel  available,  is  in 
the  best  position  to  evaluate  a  prospective  driving  teacher's 
background  as  related  to  the  work  of  teaching  driving. 

The  ability  of  a  teacher  to  command  the  respect  of  his 
students  depends  partly  on  his  past  driving  record.  It  seems 
reasonable  (as  was  stated  earlier)  to  expect  a  driving  teacher 
to  have  several  years'  experience  in  driving  more  than  one 
kind  of  automobile,  in  cities  and  on  highways,  during  all 
seasons,  and  without  serious  accident  experience.  Further- 
more, teachers  of  driving  should  be  persons  who  desire  to  set 
a  good  example  in  their  own  driving. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  sex  of  a  driving  teacher  is  un- 
important. Although  men  usually  have  the  advantage  of 
knowing  more  about  the  mechanical  operation  of  automo- 
biles, women  are  more  likely  to  follow  an  established  instruc- 
tional plan.  Most  administrators  consider  the  latter  a  desirable 
asset  in  teaching.  Since  no  age  limits  can  be  reasonably  pre- 
scribed, it  is  assumed  that  with  persons  qualifying  in  all  other 
respects,  age  alone  is  unimportant. 

Ideally,  a  person  should  have  some  formal  preparation  for 
teaching  driving.  With  the  increasing  number  of  teacher 
training  programs  being  offered  by  colleges  and  universities, 
especially  during  summer  sessions,  it  should  be  relatively  easy 
for  any  teacher  to  obtain  formal  training  for  giving  driving 
instruction.  A  number  of  short  intensive  courses  are  offered 
in  colleges  and  universities  each  school  year.  Teachers  can  take 
advantage  of  such  courses  as  part  of  their  in-service  training 
for  this  work. 

State  departments  of  education  can  do  much  to  promote 
teacher-preparing  courses  and  institutes.  They  can  assist  in 
planning  such  courses  in  state  teacher  training  schools,  and 
can  conduct  their  own  statewide  institutes. 
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In  some  rural  and  small  urban  districts,  the  problem  of 
selecting  and  training  teachers  may  be  solved  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. Where  teaching  certificates  dependent  on  college 
training  are  not  required  for  high-school  teaching,  candidates 
for  teaching  driving  can  be  solicited  and  interviewed.  Spe- 
cial consideration  should  be  given  to  applicants  who  them- 
selves have  learned  to  drive  in  a  high-school  driving  course. 
Those  having  the  proper  qualifications  (including  at  least  a 
high-school  education)  can  be  selected  for  special  training 
in  an  institute  set  up  by  the  state  department  of  education. 
Persons  thus  trained  may  then  be  assigned  as  assistant  instruc- 
tors to  teach  driving,  working  under  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  a  supervising  teacher  of  driving  in  rural  schools. 

As  more  high  schools  offer  driving,  greater  reliance  will  be 
placed  on  teacher-preparing  institutions  to  provide  three 
types  of  in-service  training  for  high-school  driving  teachers: 
semester  courses  in  evenings  or  on  Saturdays,  short  intensive 
courses  during  the  school  year,  and  summer  courses.  The  ex- 
tension of  driving  instruction  in  high  schools  will  also  increase 
the  need  for  teacher-training  institutions  to  offer  pre-service 
courses  in  driving.  Soon  we  may  look  to  the  teachers  colleges 
and  state  departments  of  education  to  set  up  teacher  crediting 
for  the  subject  of  driving,  as  in  other  subject  fields.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  that  the  minimum  requirements  for  teaching 
driving  be  commensurate  with  standards  set  in  other  fields 
of  instruction. 

Local  boards  of  education,  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, teacher  training  institutions,  and  communities  have  a 
joint  responsibility  to  provide  needed  training  for  teachers 
of  driving. 

School  Liability  and  Insurance 

An  intelligent  appraisal  of  the  risk  involved  in  using 
automobiles  to  teach  high-school  students  how  to  drive,  and 
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a  review  of  the  experience  of  several  hundred  high  schools 
that  have  offered  driving  instruction,  lead  to  two  conclusions, 
(a)  The  risk  to  the  school  undertaking  this  work  is  no  more 
than  one  would  normally  expect  in  such  an  activity — per- 
haps no  greater  than  in  certain  other  present  activities,  such 
as  physical  education,  (b)  The  risk  can  be  minimized  so 
effectively  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  reason  for  withholding  driv- 
ing instruction. 

As  in  other  activities,  a  school  using  cars  in  its  driving 
instruction  program  assumes  a  definite  responsibility  for 
creating  an  instructional  environment  from  which  all  pos- 
sible risk  is  removed.  Ordinary  prudence  indicates  several 
controls  that  will  help  create  a  safe  instructional  environ- 
ment, (a)  A  competent  person  trained  for  the  specific  ac- 
tivity should  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  course,  especially 
the  phase  concerned  with  road  training,  (b)  Training  cars 
should  be  kept  in  safe  mechanical  condition  at  all  times,  (c) 
The  school  should  formulate  rules  governing  the  use  of 
the  training  cars,  instruct  all  users  about  these  rules,  and 
require  strict  adherence  to  them  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  students,  (d)  Vehicles  used  for  road  training  on  public 
streets  should  have  dual  control,  an  extra  rear  view  mirror, 
and  cushions  for  short  students. 

Since  risk  can  only  be  minimized  and  not  eliminated  com- 
pletely from  an  activity  such  as  driving  instruction,  schools 
should  consider  insuring  training  cars  used  on  public  streets. 
Where  states  do  not  allow  schools  to  use  public  funds  to 
purchase  insurance,  it  may  be  possible  for  local  civic  groups 
to  give  financial  assistance  for  this  purpose. 

In  most  states,  training  cars  with  dual  control  equipment 
can  now  be  insured  at  the  same  rates  as  apply  to  ordinary 
passenger  cars.  This  fact  reflects  the  favorable  experience 
of  the  companies  insuring  vehicles  used  in  high-school  driv- 
ing instruction.  Schools  insuring  their  training  cars  should 
exercise  extreme  care  to  see  that  policies  are  written  to  pro- 
vide  the  desired   protection.   It  is   recommended   that   the 
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amount  of  insurance  coverage  be  governed  by  current  prac- 
tice in  a  given  area,  with  due  regard  for  the  fact  that  many 
students  will  be  using  the  cars. 

Since  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  publication  to  deal 
extensively  with  the  voluminous  subject  of  school  liability, 
only  a  few  general  statements  will  be  made  here.  The  com- 
mon law  rule  in  most  states  prevents  a  school  board  or  school 
district  from  being  held  liable  for  student  injuries  arising 
out  of  school  activities.  Even  where  there  have  been  statu- 
tory and  judicial  deviations  from  the  common  law  rule, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency,  in  the  absence  of  definite  statutes 
to  the  contrary,  for  courts  to  construe  the  law  in  favor  of 
the  immunity  principle. 

Concerning  liability  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents, the  law  holds  any  adult  legally  responsible  for  his 
own  negligence.  Negligence  means  failing  to  act  as  a  reason- 
able and  prudent  person  would  do  in  the  same  or  similar 
circumstances. 

Schools  offering  road  training  in  connection  with  their 
driving  courses  should  obtain  competent  legal  advice  re- 
garding the  state  statutes  on  school  liability,  as  well  as  the 
appropriate  means  of  insuring  training  cars  and  protecting 
instructors  from  damage  suits. 
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4 

Getting  Under  Way 

Selecting  Students  for  the  Driving  Course 

Where  the  driving  course  consists  only  of  classroom 
work,  there  is  little  or  no  problem  in  selecting  stu- 
dents. In  a  separate  classroom  course,  classes  may  include 
all  students  who  want  the  instruction  as  preparation  for 
the  time  when  their  parents  or  friends  will  coach  them  in 
operating  a  car. 

Units  in  driving,  or  integrated  material  in  driving,  may 
be  used  in  courses  (preferably  required  courses)  taken  by 
all  students  in  a  particular  year  or  grade.  Here  the  driving 
instruction  will  benefit  both  those  who  will  soon  begin  operat- 
ing cars  and  those  who  may  not  drive  until  several  years 
later.  The  latter  group  should  become  better  pedestrians  as 
a  result  of  the  instruction,  and  should  have  a  more  complete 
appreciation  of  sound  driving  practices  when  they  eventu- 
ally begin  operating  cars. 

Where  the  driving  course  includes  both  class  work  and 
road  training,  demand  for  the  instruction  is  usually  so  great 
that  the  school  cannot  at  first  enroll  all  who  apply.  This 
condition  necessitates  admitting  selected  groups  of  students 
to  the  course. 

A  first  consideration  would  be  to  enrol  only  those  students 
who  are,  or  soon  will  be,  of  minimum  legal  driving  age. 
Since  this  age  varies  from  14  to  18,  each  school  will  govern 
itself  accordingly  in  selecting  students  on  this  basis.  The 
school  should  consult  motor  vehicle  administration  author- 
ities and  the  local  police  on  the  matter  of  learners'  permits, 
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the  giving  of  road  training  on  public  streets  and  in  off-street 
areas,  and  on  other  questions  of  law  relating  to  ages  and  con- 
ditions under  which  students  may  enrol  in  high-school  driv- 
ing courses. 

In  some  large  cities  most  parents  do  not  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  learn  to  drive  until  they  reach  16,  even  tho  state 
law  may  allow  14-year-olds  to  become  licensed  drivers. 
Schools  in  such  urban  locations  should  consider  local  prac- 
tice in  setting  age  limits  for  students  enrolling  in  the  driving 
course. 

The  school  must  decide  whether  to  admit  students  already 
licensed  to  drive.  The  fact  that  such  students  want  to  enrol 
in  the  course  may  be  considered  as  reflecting  credit  on  the 
school  for  offering  driving  instruction.  It  also  indicates  that 
some  young  drivers  think  their  training  was  not  all  it  should 
have  been.  Since  the  facilities  of  most  high  schools  offering 
driving  instruction  will  be  somewhat  limited  at  first,  only 
those  students  without  licenses  should  be  admitted.  While 
there  might  be  advantages  in  having  a  heterogeneous  group, 
these  would  be  outweighed  by  the  disadvantages.  After  the 
course  has  been  given  for  several  years,  this  point  will  be 
insignificant  because  most  students  will  prefer  not  to  begin 
driving  until  they  can  enrol  in  the  course  at  school. 

Schools  sometimes  admit  to  the  course  only  those  students 
whose  families  have  cars  or  who  are  certain  they  will  drive 
upon  completing  the  course.  Since  instruction  has  the  most 
value  when  given  just  before  it  will  be  used,  this  approach 
appears  sound.  But  many  students  who  do  not  expect  to  drive 
until  long  after  leaving  high  school  actually  find  oppor- 
tunities for  driving  sooner  than  they  themselves  anticipate. 
Therefore  it  is  undesirable  to  select  students  on  this  basis. 

Schools  might  well  give  some  preference  to  enrolling  stu- 
dents who  want  driving  instruction  for  vocational  reasons. 
As  time  passes,  the  vocational  training  aspects  of  this  course 
will  become  even  more  important  than  they  are  now. 
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Seven   students  of  Pershing  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  practice  driving  in  a  special  off-street  area. 
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Further  recommendations  for  selecting  students  for  the 
driving  course  are:  (a)  accommodate  both  boys  and  girls; 
(b)  train  older  students  first,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
will  leave  school  sooner  and  have  more  immediate  need 
for  such  training;  and  (c)  consider  carefully  those  students 
who  want  the  training  but  who  have  physical  defects.  Many 
physically  defective  persons  are  able  to  drive  safely  and 
efficiently,  if  they  are  properly  taught  and  have  developed 
attitudes  of  compensation  for  their  handicaps. 

Scheduling  the  Instruction 

Many  different  plans  have  been  employed  for  scheduling 
driving  instruction  in  high  schools.  The  scheduling  possi- 
bilities are  quite  unlimited.  Our  purpose  here  will  be  to  indi- 
cate several  types  of  schedules.  These  examples,  in  turn,  will 
suggest  other  plans.  Each  school  must  determine  which  type 
of  schedule  may  be  best  adapted  to  its  own  needs.  The  prin- 
cipal elements  in  scheduling  are:  (a)  size  of  school  and 
number  of  students  to  be  accommodated;  (b)  type  of  course 
and  number  of  weeks  required  for  it;  and  (c)  extent  of 
teacher  time  to  be  spent  in  the  driving  course. 

Separate  Courses  with  Road  Training 

Plan  A.  In  a  large  high  school  with  its  own  off-street  prac- 
tice driving  area  (see  illustration)  and  twelve  training  cars, 
one  teacher  may  accommodate  180  students  a  semester  in  both 
class  work  and  road  training,  as  shown  in  the  schedule  for 
Plan  A. 

The  schedule  for  Plan  A  shows  the  first  two  weeks  of  a 
six-week  course  in  driving.  The  teacher  has  five  daily  classes 
of  twelve  students  each,  or  a  total  of  sixty  students  for 
each  six-week  period.  In  one  semester,  then,  the  teacher  can 
instruct  a  total  of  180  students.  The  number  of  cars  avail- 
able determines  the  number  of  students  that  can  be  handled 
in  each  school  period.  With  ten  cars,  the  number  of  stu- 
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dents  per  semester  would  be  150;  with  seven  cars,  it  would 
be   105   students. 

By  a  system  of  rotation,  however,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
students  may  be  accommodated  with  twelve  cars.  During 
each  period,  the  extra  students  temporarily  without  cars 
may  be  assigned  (a)  to  observe  the  practices  and  errors  of 
students  who  are  driving,  (b)  to  assist  them  in  practicing 
maneuvers,  and  (c)  to  assist  in  keeping  records  on  car  use 
and  maintenance.  Under  this  plan,  it  is  not  advisable  for 
the  extra  students  to  ride  in  cars  with  those  who  are 
practicing. 

SCHEDULE    FOR    PLAN    A 

Schedule  for  First  Two  Weeks  of  a  Six -Week 

Course  for  Sixty  Students  and  One  Teacher, 

Using  Twelve  Cars  in  an  Off -Street  Area 


FIRST  WEEK 

SECOND  WEEK 

MON 

TUE 

WED 

THU 

FRI 

MON 

TUE 

WED 

THU 

FRI 

Period 

Road 

Road 

Road 

Road 

Road 

Road 

Class 

Class 

Train- 

Train- 

Train- 

Train- 

Class 

Train- 

Class 

Train- 

Work 

Work 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Work 

ing 

Work 

ing 

1st 

12* 

12 

12** 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

2nd 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

3rd 

12 

12 

12  f 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

4th 

-     - 

E         P 

E     R 

1     0 

3 

5th 

12         I     12 

12 

12 

12 

I     12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

6th 

12              12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

*  Twelve  students  in  classroom. 
**  Twelve  students  using  twelve  cars  in  off-street  area. 

With  forty-five -minute  periods,  equalized  use  of  twelve 
cars  by  fifteen  students  would  mean  nearly  eleven  hours  at 
the  wheel  for  each  student  during  a  six-week  course.  Simi- 
larly, twelve  cars  used  for  eighteen  students  would  mean  nine 
hours  at  the  wheel  per  student. 

As  shown  in  the  schedule  for  Plan  A,  class  work  is  required 
twice  a  week  and  road  training  three  times  a  week  for  each 
class  of  twelve  students.  If  the  school  periods  are  forty-five 
minutes,  each  student  receives  nine  hours  of  classroom  in- 
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struction,  and  over  thirteen  hours  of  road  instruction  and 
supervised  practice  driving.  The  schedule  may  be  changed  to 
allow  different  proportions  of  time  for  class  work  and  road 
training,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  or 
groups  who  may  need  more  training  in  the  manipulative 
phases  of  driving  a  car. 

The  schedule  for  Plan  A  is  easily  adapted  to  a  four-week 
course,  or  to  a  nine-week  course,  depending  on  the  needs  and 
desires  of  a  given  school.  Table  I  shows  the  number  of  stu- 
dents that  can  be  taught  by  one  teacher  in  courses  of  nine, 
six,  and  four  weeks'  duration. 

Also  shown  in  Table  I  is  the  variation  in  number  of  stu- 
dents taught  per  semester  and  per  year,  depending  on  how 
many  training  cars  are  used.  In  each  case  shown,  road  train- 
ing is  given  three  times  a  week,  and  classroom  instruction  is 
given  twice  a  week. 


TABLE   I 


Number  of  Students  per  Teacher,  and  Periods  of 

Instruction  per  Student,  for  Courses  of  Varying 

Length,  Using  Different  Numbers  of  Cars  in  an 

Off -Street  Area  * 


Length 

Periods  of  Instruction 

No.  of  Students 

No. 

of 

per  Student 

per  Teacher 

of 

Course 
in 

Cars 

Weeks 

Class  Work 

Road  Training 

Total 

Semester 

Year 

9 

18 

27 

45 

150 

300 

15 

6 

12 

18 

30 

225 

450 

4 

8 

12 

20 

375 

750 

9 

18 

27 

45 

120 

240 

12 

6 

12 

18 

30 

180 

360 

4 

8 

12 

20 

300 

600 

9 

18 

27 

45 

100 

200 

10 

6 

12 

18 

30 

150 

300 

4 

8 

12 

20 

250 

500 

9 

18 

27 

45 

70 

140 

7 

6 

12 

18 

30 

105 

210 

4 

8 

12 

20 

175 

350 

*  Based  on  five  teaching  periods  per  school  day. 


Using  several  training  cars  in  an  off-street  practice  driving 
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area  instead  of  on  public  streets  has  the  following  advantages: 

1.  The  pupils-per-teacher  ratio  and  the  per-pupil  cost 
are  comparable  to  those  of  other  high-school  courses. 

2.  The  school  reduces  public  liability  to  the  minimum. 

3.  Training  cars  need  not  be  registered. 

4.  There  is  less  need  for  insuring  the  cars  and  equipping 
them  with  dual  control. 

5.  Both  teacher  and  students  can  save  time  if  the  area 
is  adjacent  to  the  school. 

6.  The  area  may  be  built  to  include  more  typical  road 
situations  than  would  ordinarily  be  found  on  public  streets 
near  the  school.  Road  signs  and  signals  may  be  obtained 
from  the  police  or  highway  department  at  little  or  no 
expense  to  the  school. 

7.  One  teacher  may  supervise  more  student-hours  of 
practice  driving  than  under  any  other  plan  of  instruction. 

8.  The  students,  each  in  a  car,  create  a  somewhat  realistic 
learning  situation  by  providing  their  own  vehicular  traffic. 

9.  If  several  makes  of  cars  are  used,  each  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  differences  in  the 
operating  controls  and  handling  qualities  among  vehicles. 

1 0.  The  instructor  may  use  teaching  methods  that  would 
otherwise  not  be  feasible.  For  example,  each  student  may 
observe  for  one  period  the  driving  practices  of  other 
students  and  make  notes  for  class  discussion  the  next  day. 

11.  Each  student  may  progress  at  his  own  rate  in  prac- 
tice driving  without  retarding  other  students. 

12.  Special  equipment  may  be  used  more  easily  and 
more  frequently.  Barricades  and  stanchions  for  forming 
center  lines  and  parking  spaces,  for  example,  may  be  left 
in  position  for  several  days,  and  when  removed  need  only 
be  placed  alongside  the  practice  area  roadway. 
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The  main  disadvantages  of  having  a  special  off-street  prac- 
tice driving  area  and  using  several  training  cars  are: 

1.  Building  such  an  area  costs  money.  Too  few  such 
areas  have  been  constructed  so  far  for  a  meaningful  cost 
figure  to  be  cited.  In  addition,  the  cost  would  vary  between 
cities  and  would  depend  substantially  on  the  extent  of 
roadway  and  type  of  surfacing  used. 

2.  In  an  off-street  practice  area  the  students  lack  the 
actual  experience  of  driving  on  public  streets  under  nor- 
mal traffic  conditions.  This  drawback  need  not  be  serious 
if  the  instruction  is  given  in  a  thoro  manner. 

Plan  B.  Under  a  frequently  used  schedule,  one  full-time 
teacher  using  a  single  car  can  accommodate  forty-eight  stu- 
dents in  a  semester  course,  taking  care  of  both  class  work 
and  road  training,  as  shown  in  the  schedule  for  Plan  B. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  PLAN  B 

Schedule  for  First  Three  Weeks  of  a  Semester 

Course  for  Forty-Eight  Students  and  One 

Teacher,  Using  One  Car 


FIRST  WEEK 

SECOND  WEEK 

THIRD  WEEK 

School 

Type  of 

Instruction 

Period 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

M 

T 

w 

T 

F 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

1st 

Class  Work 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

2nd 

Road  Training* 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3rd 

Road  Training 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4th 

FREE        PERIO 

3 

5th 

Road  Training 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

6th 

Road  Training 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

*  Road  training  is  scheduled  for  the  twelve  numbered  groups  shown,  each  group  con- 
sisting of  four  students. 

The  entire  class  meets  daily  in  a  given  period  (in  the 
schedule  for  Plan  B,  the  first  period)  for  class  work.  For 
road  training,  groups  of  four  students  each  are  formed. 
Groups  1,2,  and  3  receive  road  training  during  a  given  period 
every  third  day  for  eighteen  weeks.  Groups  4,  5,  and  6  re- 
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ceive  road  training  on  the  same  basis  but  during  a  different 
period.  Two  additional  periods  are  used  to  provide  road 
training  for  the  remaining  six  groups. 

The  three-week  cycle  shown  in  the  schedule  for  Plan  B  is 
continued  thruout  the  semester,  allowing  each  student  ninety 
periods  of  class  work  and  thirty  periods  of  road  training. 
With  periods  of  forty-five  minutes,  each  student  in  a  group 
of  four  receives  nearly  six  hours  of  road  training.  If  the  class 
is  smaller  and  the  students  are  grouped  in  three's  for  road 
training,  each  one  would  spend  seven  and  one -half  hours 
behind  the  wheel. 

Those  schools  finding  it  more  feasible  may  schedule  the 
class  work  during  non-school  time,  and  the  road  training 
during  regular  school  periods. 

Plan  C.  The  schedule  for  Plan  C  is  an  alteration  of  the 
schedule  for  Plan  B,  showing  a  half -semester  or  nine-week 
course  for  twenty-four  students  and  one  teacher,  using 
one  car. 

This  may  permit  easier  scheduling  for  some  schools.  The 
two-week  cycle  shown  in  the  schedule  for  Plan  C  is  con- 
tinued for  half  a  semester.  Three  students  per  period  use 
the  training  car,  each  student  spending  five  and  one-half 
hours  behind  the  wheel  over  the  nine  weeks.  Forty-eight 
students  may  be  accommodated  during  one  semester,  the  same 
as  in  Plan  B. 

Some  schools  prefer  schedules  in  which  students  attend 
the  same  class  the  same  days  each  week.  Both  schedules  for 
Plan  B  and  Plan  C  may  be  set  up  to  make  this  possible.  In 
Plan  B,  each  of  four  groups  (total  of  sixteen  students)  would 
use  the  training  car  the  same  period  every  day  for  six  weeks. 
The  remaining  twelve  weeks  of  the  semester  would  be  divided 
to  care  for  the  road  training  of  the  remaining  thirty-two 
students.  In  Plan  C,  the  same  procedure  would  apply.  Four 
groups  (total  of  twelve  students)  would  drive  every  day 
for  four  and  one-half  weeks.  The  rest  of  the  students  (four 
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groups)  would  drive  every  day  during  the  other  four  and 
one-half  weeks  of  the  nine-week  course.  In  both  cases,  class 
work  would  be  handled  as  suggested  earlier. 

SCHEDULE    FOR    PLAN    C 

Schedule  for  First  Two  Weeks  of  a  Half-Semester 

Course  for  Twenty-Four  Students  and  One  Teacher 

Using  One  Car 


School 

Type  of 
Instruction 

FIRST  WEEK 

SECOND  WEEK 

Period 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 

Class  Work 
Road  Training* 
Road  Training 

F 
Road  Training 
Road  Training 

24 
1 
3 

R 

5 

7 

24 
2 
4 
E    E 
6 
8 

24 
1 
3 

F 
5 
7 

24 
2 

4 

»     E 
6 
8 

24 
1 
3 

R 
5 
7 

24 
2 
4 

O 
6 
8 

24 
1 
3 

D 
5 
7 

24 
2 
4 

6 
8 

24 
1 
3 

5 

7 

24 
2 
4 

6 
8 

*  Road  training  is  scheduled  for  the  eight  numbered  groups  shown,  each  group  consisting 
of  three  students. 

Flan  D.  One  teacher  can  instruct  up  to  forty-eight 
students  a  semester  by  conducting  class  work  during  school 
time,  and  giving  road  training  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturdays.  Schedules  for  Plan  B  or  Plan  C  could  be  adapted 
for  use  in  this  way.  Under  this  arrangement  the  teacher 
would  be  free  to  carry  a  light  work  load  in  another  subject 
during  part  of  the  school  day. 

Flan  E.  In  rural  areas,  one  full-time  teacher  can  instruct 
forty-eight  students  per  semester  in  three  high  schools  by 
rotating  among  the  schools  every  three  days.  The  program 
in  a  given  school  would  accommodate  sixteen  students,  all 
of  whom  would  meet  during  one  period  for  class  work.  The 
teacher  would  then  give  road  training  to  these  students,  in 
groups  of  four,  during  other  periods  of  the  same  day.  Every 
third  day  the  teacher  would  return  to  the  same  school.  The 
schedule  for  Plan  E  shows  how  this  would  operate. 

Each  student  would  receive  thirty  periods  of  classroom  in- 
struction, and  nearly  six  hours  at  the  training  car  controls, 
if  the  periods  are  forty-five  minutes.  Like  the  schedules  for 
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Plans  B  and  C,  this  may  be  altered  so  that  either  the  class 
work  or  road  training  may  be  scheduled  during  non-school 
time. 


SCHEDULE    FOR    PLAN    E 


Schedule  for  First  Three  Weeks  of  a  Semester  Course,  with 

One  Teacher  and  One  Car  Serving  Forty-Eight  Students 

in  Three  Rural  Schools  * 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Period 

FIRST  School 

SECOND  School 

THIRD  School 

FIRST  School 

SECOND  School 

F 
I 
R 

1st 

Class  of 
16  students 

Class  of 
16  students 

F 
I 
R 

2nd 

Road  train- 
ing, Group  1** 

Road  train- 
ing, Group  1 

8 
T 

3rd 

Road  train- 
ing, Group  2 

Road  train- 
ing, Group  2 

S 
T 

W 

F, 

4th 

F    R     E 

E           PER 
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*  This  plan  shows  the  schedule  for  the  sixteen  students  in  one  of  the  three  schools. 

**  Road  training  is  scheduled  for  the  four  numbered  groups  shown,  each  group  consisting  of  four  students. 
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If  desired,  the  teacher  may  conduct  a  six-week  course 
for  sixteen  students  at  one  rural  high  school,  and  repeat  the 
course  at  each  of  two  other  high  schools  during  the  same 
semester.  This  procedure  might  simplify  the  scheduling  prob- 
lem in  each  of  the  three  schools,  and  would  be  easier  for 
the  teacher. 

Plan  F.  A  rural  high  school  that  does  not  require  a  full- 
time  teacher  of  driving  may  instruct  twelve  students  each 
semester  by  having  one  teacher  devote  only  one  school  period 
per  day  to  this  work.  The  students  would  meet  for  class 
work  on  an  average  of  once  a  week  during  a  given  period  of 
the  day.  In  groups  of  four,  they  would  receive  instruction 
in  the  training  car  on  successive  days  when  no  class  work  was 
scheduled.  The  schedule  for  Plan  F  suggests  a  way  in  which 
such  a  plan  might  be  organized. 

SCHEDULE    FOR    PLAN    F 

Suggested  Schedule  for  a  Semester  Course  for 

Twelve  Students  and  One  Teacher,  Requiring 

Only  One  Period  a  Day  and  One  Car 


Semester 
Week 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Class* 
•j** 

3 

Class 

2 
Class 

Class 
3 
1 

Class 
1 
2 

Class 
2 
3 

4th 
5th 
6th 

1 

2 

Class 

2 
3 

1 

3 

1 
2 

Class 
2 
3 

1 
3 
1 

7th 
8th 
9th 

2 
3 

1 

3 
1 
2 

Class 
2 
3 

1 
3 
1 

2 

Class 

2 

10th 
11th 
12th 

3 
1 
2 

Class 
2 
3 

1 
3 

1 

2 
Class 

3 
1 

3 

13th 
14th 
15th 

Class 
2 
3 

1 
3 
1 

2 

Class 

2 

3 
1 

3 

1 

2 

Class 

16th 
17th 
18th 

1 
3 
1 

2 

Class 
2 

3 
1 
3 

1 

2 

Class 

2 

3 

Class 

*  Each  classroom  period  is  scheduled  for  twelve  students. 

**  Road  training  is  scheduled  for  the  three  numbered  groups  shown,  each  group  con- 
sisting of  four  students. 
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An  additional  number  of  students  could  be  instructed  if 
the  teacher  were  to  devote  two  periods  a  day  to  driving.  In 
either  case,  the  teacher  would  be  free  to  carry  a  partial  work 
load  in  his  regular  subject  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Plan  G.  Schools  desiring  to  get  under  way  with  driving  in- 
struction and  unable  to  set  up  a  schedule  during  school  time 
may  organize  classes  in  the  afternoon,  in  evening  school,  or 
during  summer  vacation.  For  evening  schedules,  practice 
driving  may  be  carried  on  after  dark  in  a  flood-lighted  area 
near  the  school. 

Plan  H.  Schools  desiring  still  another  scheduling  plan  may 
develop  a  cooperative  school-community  program  wherein 
the  school  provides  classroom  instruction  for  a  sizable  group 
of  students.  Working  closely  with  the  school,  parents  or 
friends  of  students,  or  the  state  highway  patrol,  provide 
training  in  a  car,  following  an  established  pattern  for  each 
lesson.  While  this  plan  has  been  used  successfully,  it  presents 
the  school  with  an  unusual  problem  of  supervision  over  road 
instruction. 

Separate  Classroom  Courses 

The  foregoing  plans  show  many  different  possibilities  for 
scheduling  driving  instruction.  Excepting  the  last,  all  these 
examples  suggest  scheduling  arrangements  for  a  complete 
and  separate  course  including  both  class  work  and  road 
training.  The  complete  course  is  highly  recommended  as 
being  the  best  preparation  for  future  drivers. 

Schools  which  cannot  immediately  arrange  for  a  com- 
plete course  including  road  training  can  and  should  under- 
take a  classroom  program.  The  following  plans,  therefore, 
are  given  to  show  how  a  school  may  schedule  class  work 
instruction  in  driving.  The  content  is  the  same  as  that  out- 
lined on  pages  27  to  31.  It  is  urged  that  schools  schedule 
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such  instruction  with  a  view  to  including  road  training  in 
the  program  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Plan  I.  One  full-time  teacher  can  provide  class  work  in- 
struction for  over  300  students  per  semester,  depending  on 
class  size  and  the  number  of  periods  spent  in  this  work.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  students  may  receive  one  semester  of 
instruction  as  shown  in  the  schedule  for  Plan  I. 

SCHEDULE    FOR    PLAN    I 

Schedule  for  First  Three  Weeks  of  a  Semester 

Classroom  Course  for  360  Students  and  One 

Teacher 


Period 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

1st 

1* 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2nd 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

6 

3rd 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

9 

4th 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

11 

12 

*  Each  of  the  twelve  numbered  classes  consists  of  thirty  students. 

The  three-week  cycle  shown  in  the  schedule  for  Plan  I 
is  repeated  thruout  the  semester.  In  this  case,  each  of  the 
twelve  classes  consists  of  thirty  students.  If  the  periods  are 
forty-five  minutes,  each  student  completes  over  twenty- 
two  hours  of  class  work. 

Plan  J.  The  full-time  teacher  may  accommodate  320 
students  in  eight  classes  of  forty  students  each,  as  shown 
in  the  schedule  for  Plan  J. 

The  schedule  for  Plan  J  shows,  the  first  two  weeks  of  a 
semester  schedule.  If  the  school  periods  are  forty-five  min- 
utes, each  student  completes  over  thirty-three  hours  of  class 
work. 

Either  of  the  two  class  work  schedules  given  here  may 
be  varied  to  fit  a  particular  school  situation.  A  high  school 
having  a  regular  teacher  who  is  also  qualified  to  teach  driv- 
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ing  may  devise  a  schedule  of  classes  to  accommodate  a  smaller 
number  of  students  by  devoting  fewer  periods  per  day  to 
this  work.  Such  a  teacher  should  then  be  given  a  propor- 
tionately lighter  work  load  in  his  regular  subject. 

SCHEDULE    FOR    PLAN    J 

Schedule  for  First  Two  Weeks  of  a  Semester  Classroom 
Course  for  320  Students  and  One  Teacher 


Period 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

1st 

1* 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2nd 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3rd 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

4th 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

*  Each  of  eight  numbered  classes  consists  of  forty  students. 


Other  Flans 

The  remaining  schedules  suggested  here  are  in  the  nature 
of  temporary  expedients  which  some  schools  may  find  useful 
if  they  have  not  yet  offered  driving  instruction.  Aside  from 
affording  a  means  to  make  a  beginning,  the  value  of  these 
approaches  is  generally  quite  limited.  Schools  using  these 
schedules,  therefore,  should  plan  to  set  up  a  separate  course 
in  driving  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  including  road  train- 
ing if  at  all  possible. 

Plan  K.  Schools  wishing  to  schedule  class  work  may  set 
up  one  or  more  distinct  units  in  driving  within  one  or  more 
existing  courses.  This  approach  might  be  appropriately  used 
in  connection  with  a  course  in  physics,  social  studies,  or 
health  and  physical  education.  Its  principal  advantage  would 
be  the  ease  of  scheduling.  Its  great  disadvantage  would  be 
the  probability  of  too  little  time  being  spent  on  the  unit  or 
units  of  work  in  driving. 

If  the  material  were  presented  as  a  unit  in  one  course,  by 
a  teacher  trained  to  teach  driving,  the  results  might  be  worth- 
while. If  the  material  were  given  as  units  in  several  courses, 
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there  would  be  inevitable  lack  of  continuity,  possible  over- 
lapping, varying  emphasis  by  different  teachers,  and  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  coordination.  For  these  reasons,  offering  driving 
instruction  as  units  in  one  or  more  other  courses  is  recom- 
mended only  where  the  administrator  has  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  outcomes  of  such  instruction  will  be  of  real 
worth  to  the  students. 

Plan  L.  It  is  possible  for  practically  all  of  the  class  work 
subject  matter  in  driving  to  be  integrated  or  correlated  with 
the  content  of  other  courses  in  the  high  school.  Scheduling 
driving  instruction  in  this  manner  would  be  easy,  but  the 
calibre  of  such  training  would  be  questionable  for  several 
reasons.  First,  there  would  be  little  continuity  or  uniformity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  driving  material.  Second,  few  teachers 
in  whose  courses  the  material  was  integrated  or  correlated 
would  be  trained  specifically  to  teach  driving.  Their  main 
interests  would  tend  to  be  in  their  respective  courses  rather 
than  in  the  driving  material.  Their  methods  of  teaching 
would  differ,  and  in  many  cases  would  not  result  in  effec- 
tive driving  instruction.  Third,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  supervise  the  driving  instruction  given  in 
these  several  subjects.  Most  students  would  gain  only  a  smat- 
tering of  knowledge,  and  would  not  feel  that  they  had  re- 
ceived the  well-coordinated  instruction  needed  for  driving. 

In  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  inherent  in  offering  driv- 
ing instruction  through  integration  and  correlation,  there 
are  schools  in  which  a  creditable  job  can  be  done  by  this 
procedure.  It  is  not  recommended  as  a  desirable  approach 
except  in  cases  where  the  administrator  is  quite  certain  that 
teacher  interest  and  teacher  qualifications  are  such  as  would 
assure  worthwhile  results.  And  then  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient  until  a  separate  course  in  driving  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

Plan  M.  A  school  need  not  wait  until  driving  instruction 
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can  be  scheduled  as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  Effec- 
tive groundwork  may  be  carried  on  by  setting  up  an  extra- 
curricular "driving  club"  under  a  qualified  teacher.  A  driv- 
ing club  could  complete  the  equivalent  of  twenty  hours  of 
class  work  by  meeting  weekly  for  a  semester.  Instructive 
field  trips  could  be  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  club's  ac- 
tivities. Sufficient  teacher  ingenuity  could  make  the  driving 
club  an  interesting  and  practical  undertaking  for  its  members. 
If  a  school  already  has  a  student  government  or  student 
safety  organization,  the  activities  of  the  driving  club  might 
be  made  a  part  of  the  program  of  that  organization.  The 
faculty  adviser  or  sponsor  should  be  a  person  interested  in 
driving  instruction. 

Plan  N.  A  limited  amount  of  driving  instruction  may  be 
scheduled  as  part  of  the  homeroom  program  for  the  year, 
or  in  the  form  of  several  assembly  programs.  Disadvantages 
in  either  of  these  plans  are  that  any  attempted  instruction 
would  necessarily  be  of  a  broadside  nature,  that  only  a  few 
hours  of  instruction  could  be  given,  and  that  the  whole 
subject  could  not  be  treated  adequately.  These  plans  are  more 
appropriate  if  used  to  supplement  a  separate  course  in  driving. 

Plan  O.  A  school  wanting  to  get  under  way  with  a  pro- 
gram of  driving  instruction,  and  being  unable  to  schedule  it 
during  school  hours,  should  consider  the  possibilities  of  utiliz- 
ing time  in  the  evening,  on  Saturdays,  and  in  the  summer. 
Scheduling  a  course  for  evening  or  summer  school  would 
be  a  relatively  simple  matter.  Restrictions  against  regular 
day  students  attending  evening  school  might  well  be  lifted 
for  this  course  in  view  of  the  special  need.  A  semester  course, 
with  one-hour  meetings  two  evenings  a  week,  would  pro- 
vide an  adequate  class  work  foundation  in  driving.  In  sum- 
mer school,  one  teacher  could  give  driving  instruction  for 
several  classes  each  meeting  three  times  a  week  or  oftener. 

In  considering  ways  of  scheduling  courses  in  driving,  the 
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school  administrator  should  bear  in  mind  that  many  schools 
already  have  developed  practical  scheduling  plans,  some  for 
the  complete  course  and  others  for  the  class  work  course.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  every  school  deciding 
to  offer  driving  instruction  should  be  able  to  work  out  a 
feasible  schedule  to  meet  its  own  needs. 

The  separate  course  including  road  training  is  recom- 
mended above  all  others.  Next  in  value  is  the  separate  course 
in  class  work  only.  Any  other  approach  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  its  identity  as  training  for  driving,  and  may  come  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  payment  of  lip  service  to  a  press- 
ing social  need.  The  practical  value  of  these  lesser  approaches 
is  that  they  enable  the  school  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  and 
provide  an  opportunity  to  build  community  support  for  this 
relatively  new  subject  of  driving. 

Keeping  Records 

The  keeping  of  meaningful  records  is  just  as  important  in 
connection  with  a  high-school  course  in  driving  as  it  is  with 
any  other  school  subject.  No  record  need  be  kept  that  is  not 
put  to  good  use  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways:  to 
improve  instruction;  to  measure  results;  to  appraise  and 
control  costs;  to  protect  school  personnel.  After  a  year  or 
two,  a  given  record  which  has  served  its  purpose,  may  be 
destroyed.  Similarly,  records  kept  to  provide  specific  needed 
information  may  be  discontinued  after  that  information 
has  been  obtained.  Experience  often  shows  that  a  given  record 
form  may  be  revised  and  simplified,  and  yet  remain  useful. 
The  records  discussed  here  are  believed  to  be  important  to 
the  over-all  success  of  a  high-school  driving  instruction  pro- 
gram. 

1.  Parent  approval  form.  Wherever  a  school  offers  road 
training  as  a  part  of  its  course  in  driving,  the  administrator 
should  secure  parental  approval  for  every  student  enrolling 
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Sample  Covering  Statement  Requesting  'Parent's  Approval 


Name  of  School 


(date) 


Dear  Parents! 


Your  (son)  (daughter), 


(student's  name) 


has  asked  to  be  enrolled  in  our  course  in  automobile  driv- 
ing. Students  taking  this  course  will  receive  classroom 
instruction,  and  also  training  at  the  controls  of  an  auto- 
mobile. The  car  used  for  training  has  dual  control  con- 
sisting of  brake  and  clutch  pedals  on  the  right-hand  side 
for  the  instructor's  use.  Adequate  insurance  coverage  is 
carried  for  this  car  and  all  who  use  it  or  ride  in  it. 

The  teacher  of  this  course,     (teacher's  name) , 

has  had  special  training  for  this  work. 

Our  goal  in  giving  this  training  is  to  prepare  compe- 
tent, skilful,  and  responsible  young  drivers  who  will  be  a 
credit  to  their  families  and  community. 

If  you  wish  your  (son)  (daughter)  to  take  this  course, 
please  read  and  sign  the  enclosed  card,  and  have  it  re- 
turned to  this  school. 

Very  truly  yours, 


(principal's  signature) 


Parent's  Approval  for  Driving  Course 


(date) 

I  hereby  give  ray  approval  for  my  (son)  (daughter), 
(student's  name 


1 


to  enrol  in  the  course  in  auto- 
mobile driving,  with  the  understanding  that  (he)  (she)  will 
be  under  school  supervision  during  the  entire  course. 


Signed: 


(parent  or  guardian) 


(Sample) 
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in  the  course.  This  procedure  will  not  relieve  school  per- 
sonnel from  negligence.  But  the  fact  that  the  school  obtained 
such  approval  may  help  to  show,  if  the  necessity  ever  arises, 
that  the  school  personnel  are  ordinarily  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent in  their  undertakings. 

The  form  used  should  not  ask  the  parent  to  waive  any 
right  to  claim  for  injury  to  the  child,  because  a  parent  has 
no  right  to  waive  claim  on  behalf  of  a  minor.  Instead,  the 
form  should  seek  the  parent's  approval  on  the  basis  that  the 
child  will  be  under  school  supervision  during  the  entire 
course. 

An  incidental  value  in  using  such  a  form  is  that  the  school 
may  send  a  covering  statement  with  the  approval  form  ex- 
plaining briefly  to  the  parents  what  the  driving  course  in- 
volves and  the  benefits  it  carries  for  the  student,  his  family, 
and  the  community.  This  is  an  opportunity  the  school  should 
employ  to  promote  and  maintain  public  support  for  the  pro- 
gram from  the  time  of  its  inception.  Samples  for  the  letter 
and  an  approval  form  are  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

2.  Pupil  progress  record.  Good  instruction  requires  the 
teacher  to  keep  a  record  of  progress  for  each  student  in  the 
class.  This  record  must  show  more  than  the  student's  grades 
in  tests.  It  should  indicate  to  the  teacher  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  the  student  in  terms  of  each  learning  situation 
comprising  the  course.  It  should  show  at  any  given  time  how 
completely  the  student  has  assimilated  what  has  been  taught 
— work  in  which  he  needs  special  help  or  more  study  as  well 
as  work  he  has  mastered. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  student  should  not  at 
times  see  this  record  of  his  own  progress  as  appraised  from 
day  to  day  by  his  teacher.  It  will  serve  to  keep  him  informed 
about  his  growth  in  the  course,  and  especially  about  his 
weaknesses. 

The  form  for  recording  pupil  progress  can  best  be  worked 
out  by  the  teacher  who  will  use  it.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
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form  show  the  specific  learning  activities  in  their  order  of 
occurrence  during  the  course,  with  space  for  checking  several 
levels  of  accomplishment  and  for  noting  briefly  the  stu- 
dent's special  difficulties. 

The  form  should  also  provide  a  check  on  the  student's 
attendance  at  each  session  of  the  course.  A  convenient  method 
is  to  use  a  mimeographed  form  for  each  student,  keeping 
the  records  for  each  class  in  a  separate  loose-leaf  notebook. 
Whatever  form  is  used,  it  should  be  simply  designed  and  easy 
to  use.  A  too-complicated  form  is  unwieldy  and  soon  loses 
its  value  because  the  teacher  must  spend  too  much  time 
keeping  it  current.  The  beginning  of  a  form  follows: 

Suggested  Form  for  Pupil  Progress  Record 


Student's  name: 

(date) 

Dates  of  attendance:  1-2-3-4-5—8-9-10-11-12—15-16-17-18-19— 
22-23-24-25-26—29-30-1-2-3—6-7-8-9-10— 13-14-15-16-17— 
LEARNING  SITUATION    PERFORMANCE          REMARKS 

1.  Driver's  compartment 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

2.  Start-stop  engine 

3.  Test  on  controls 

4.  Start-stop-lst  gear 

5.  Backing 

6.  Start-2nd  gear-stop 

7.  Start- 3rd  gear-stop 

8.  Test  on  shifting 

9.  Turning  right 

10.  Turning  left 

11.  Parallel  parking 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
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3 .  Training  car  records.  Schools  using  one  pr  more  train- 
ing cars  in  the  driving  course  should  keep  records  showing 
the  extent  of  time  the  cars  are  used,  the  mileage  each  is 
driven,  the  number  of  students  trained,  and  the  schedule  of 
preventive  maintenance.  Such  records  are  a  definite  aid  in 
determining  the  cost  of  driving  instruction  as  well  as  in 
keeping  the  training  cars  in  the  safest  possible  condition. 
Here  again,  the  forms  used  need  not  be  complicated. 

When  a  training  car  or  cars  are  first  used,  the  teacher  may 
want  to  keep  an  accurate  account,  in  tenths  of  miles,  of  the 
distance  each  student  drives  daily.  This  furnishes  useful  in- 
formation on  the  total  average  distance  required  for  the 
whole  course  or  any  part  of  it.  The  teacher  may  wish  also 
to  keep  account  of  the  time  in  minutes  that  each  trainee 
spends  at  the  controls,  to  assure  each  student's  receiving  a 
fair  share  of  the  available  time  for  practice  driving.  After 
one  or  two  classes  have  been  checked  for  these  items,  the 
teacher  will  find  decreasing  value  in  continuing  this  type  of 
record  if  successive  courses  are  operated  on  the  same  plan. 
/  Record  keeping  is  the  basis  of  car  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion costs.  The  teacher,  therefore,  should  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  all  gasoline,  oil,  and  anti- 
freeze used  as  well  as  the  cost  of  all  repair  and  replacement 
service.  He  should  also  use  standard  preventive  maintenance 
charts  for  the  particular  car  or  cars  being  used,  attending 
to  all  items  on  the  charts  from  checking  tire  pressures  weekly 
to  having  the  5000-mile  inspection  made  when  due.  The 
three  major  reasons  for  records  on  training  cars  are  (a)  to 
keep  the  cars  in  safe  condition  at  all  times;  (b)  to  promote 
economical  use  of  the  cars  consistent  with  good  instruction; 
and  (c)   to  prevent  their  deterioration. 

The  forms  used  and  the  reasons  for  recording  informa- 
tion on  the  training  cars,  if  explained  to  the  students,  will 
help  them  learn  about  the  efficient  upkeep  of  a  motor  vehicle. 
Having  students  keep  training  car  records  will  give  them 
firsthand  knowledge  of  car  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 
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4.  Acrid  entire  cords.  Cars  used  in  high-school  driver  train- 
ing are  rarely  involved  in  accidents.  It  is  nevertheless  the 
teacher's  responsibility  to  make  a  prompt  report  on  every 
training  car  accident.  This  report  should  be  made  to  the 
school  authorities  and,  if  required  by  law,  to  the  proper 
state  or  local  police  authorities. 

The  teacher  should  be  prepared  ahead  of  time  to  fulfil 
this  responsibility  by  having  on  hand  copies  of  the  accident 
report  form  and  by  knowing  how  to  prepare  the  report  in 
an  intelligent  manner.  An  accident  report  is  often  the  only 
means  of  later  reconstructing  the  details  of  what  happened. 
A  carefully  made  accident  report  may  prove  of  value  long 
after  an  accident  has  occurred.  The  instructor,  therefore, 
should  not  fail  to  make  out  and  submit  a  report  promptly 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

A  teacher  of  driving  has  not  completed  his  course  until 
he  has  instructed  the  students  about  the  conduct  and  pro- 
cedure they  should  follow  in  case  of  accident,  including 
how  to  fill  out  the  accident  report.  Using  sample  state  or 
local  accident  report  blanks  will  help  make  this  instruction 
effective. 
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5 

Gaining  Community  Support 
for  Driving  Instruction 


The  ability  of  a  school  to  do  its  educational  job  is  affected 
by  the  amount  and  degree  of  support  given  to  the  school 
by  the  community.  Wherever  public  support  is  full  and 
sincere,  the  school  is  able  to  serve  the  community  with  a 
well-rounded  and  meaningful  educational  program. 

Public  support  for  a  school  program,  in  turn,  is  almost 
directly  proportional  to  public  understanding  of  that  pro- 
gram. Parents  and  other  adult  citizens  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  complete  support  to  their  schools  unless  they  under- 
stand the  objectives  of  the  school  program,  the  methods 
by  which  the  school  is  attempting  to  achieve  those  objectives, 
and  the  results  so  far  attained.  These  statements  apply  to 
the  entire  curriculum  and  all  the  activities  of  a  school.  They 
apply  especially  to  the  course  in  driving  because  of  its 
relative  newness  as  a  school  subject. 

Experience  shows  that  the  effectiveness  of  a  driving  course 
depends  partly  on  the  degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  those  public  and  private  agencies  interested  in 
highway  safety.  While  non-school  agencies  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  inauguration  of  driving  instruction  in 
some  high  schools,  any  school  planning  to  introduce  a  driving 
course  should  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  one  or  more 
outside  agencies  in  the  community  for  two  reasons.  First, 
these  agencies  can  be  of  definite  help  to  the  high  school 
at  several  stages  of  the  course.  Second,  by  soliciting  the 
cooperation  of  outside  agencies,  the  school  is  opening  fertile 
channels  of  additional  support  for  the  program. 
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This  section  presents  some  considerations  that  are  useful 
in  gaining  the  kind  of  community  support  for  driving  in- 
struction that  will  assure  continuous  and  worthwhile  results 
from  this  important  school  undertaking. 

Publicizing  the  Program 

Informing  the  public  about  the  course  in  driving  is  a 
first  responsibility  of  the  school.  Whether  the  process  is 
called  publicizing  the  program,  community  relations,  pub- 
licity, reporting  to  the  public,  or  some  other  term,  this  is 
the  first  step  toward  securing  community  understanding 
of  what  the  school  is  doing.  The  citizens  whose  taxes  make 
possible  the  work  of  the  school  have  a  right  to  know  how 
their  money  is  being  spent.  Citizens  who  receive  little  or  no 
information  about  the  work  going  on  in  their  schools  are 
rarely  articulate  in  demanding  such  information.  But  they 
also  rarely  stand  behind  attempts  of  the  school  to  obtain 
increased  funds  for  new  or  extended  school  programs.  The 
responsibility  of  the  school  in  initiating  public  information, 
therefore,  is  self-evident.  Some  general  principles  that  should 
govern  a  school  public  relations  program  follow. 

1.  The  teaching  staff  and  other  school  personnel  (includ- 
ing members  of  the  school  board)  should  be  first  to  receive 
information  publicizing  school  programs  and  activities. 
Every  person  concerned  with  running  the  school  is  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  school  and  community.  Obviously 
these  persons  should  be  informed,  preferably  ahead  of  the 
general  public,  about  the  various  phases  of  school  work.  The 
citizen  who  hears  a  teacher  or  board  member  disclaim  knowl- 
edge of  a  new  course  of  study,  for  example,  will  react  un- 
favorably toward  the  school  administration. 

2.  Students  who  are  or  will  be  affected  by  activities  the 
school  is  publicizing  should  be  among  the  first  to  receive 
information  about  these  activities.  Every  student  in  a  school 
is  a  representative  of  the  school.  With  little  effort,  the  school 
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can  create  a  host  of  student  representatives  whose  knowledge 
of  the  school  program  will  be  a  potent  source  of  information 
for  their  parents  and  other  citizens.  Most  parents  judge  a 
school  on  the  basis  of  what  their  sons  and  daughters  tell  them 
about  it. 

3.  The  public  relations  program  should  be  well  organized. 
Unless  a  school  system  is  large  enough  for  an  assistant  super- 
intendent to  direct  public  relations,  the  superintendent  him- 
self should  assume  this  responsibility.  He  should  set  the 
policies  that  govern  the  disseminating  of  information  about 
all  phases  of  the  school  program.  Only  in  this  way  can  a 
school  system  be  sure  of  the  unity  of  purpose  so  desirable 
in  the  public  relations  of  the  organization.  Other  members 
of  the  school  staff  may  originate  the  publicity  material  itself, 
but  whatever  is  released  must  be  in  agreement  with  the 
over-all  policies  as  stated  by  the  superintendent. 

4.  A  basic  policy  for  good  community  relations  calls  for 
truthfulness  and  honesty  in  presenting  information  about 
the  schools.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  school 
need  explain  publicly  everything  that  occurs  within  the 
system.  It  does  mean  that  whatever  is  released  must  be  based 
on  facts. 

5.  The  school  should  give  liberal  credit  for  assistance  to 
any  school  program  from  a  source  outside  the  school.  Many 
agencies  in  the  community,  both  public  and  private,  can 
render  services  which  materially  improve  the  instructional 
environment  in  diverse  ways. 

6.  A  public  relations  program  should  be  continuous,  not 
sporadic.  One  way  to  assure  the  desired  continuity  is  to  keep 
a  plan  book  for  educational  publicity  which  will  anticipate 
the  important  events  and  activities,  such  as  beginnings  of 
new  programs,  progress  of  students,  results  of  road  tests, 
demonstrations,  use  of  visual  aids,  and  graduations.  While 
there  are  times  when  an  intensified  publicity  compaign  is 
necessary  for  a  particular  purpose,  the  school  will  gain  and 
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keep  public  support  thru  the  years  only  if  it  conducts  a 
balanced  and  continuous  public  relations  program. 

7.  Most  school  publicity  should  deal  with  matters  that 
are  timely,  interesting,  and  instructive.  For  a  continuous  and 
meaningful  publicity  program,  more  material  may  be  drawn 
from  the  everyday  experiences  in  the  classroom  and  other 
regular  activities  than  from  sensational  or  unusual  happen- 
ings. The  function  of  publicity  should  be  to  keep  the  com- 
munity regularly  informed.  Explaining  educational  goals, 
describing  new  teaching  procedures,  telling  about  the  com- 
pletion of  important  elements  in  an  outlined  program,  and 
showing  the  practical  values  of  learning  are  examples  of 
publicity  material  that  will  serve  worthwhile  purposes  for 
the  school.  Driving  instruction  is  a  subject  which  by  its 
nature  abounds  in  good  material  for  continuous  public  re- 
lations. 

8.  Publicity  material  should  be  prepared  in  a  clear  manner 
that  will  appeal  to  and  be  understood  by  all  segments  of  the 
public.  This  means  taking  into  account  the  several  groups  of 
citizens  who  differ  from  each  other  in  educational  background 
and  other  ways.  No  single  type  of  publicity  material  will 
have  the  same  appeal  to  all  citizens.  But  nearly  all  citizens 
can  be  induced  to  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  schools  of 
their  community.  If  there  are  sizable  numbers  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  in  the  community,  some  publicity  material 
can  profitably  be  prepared  in  the  appropriate  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

9.  School  public  relations  should  employ  all  available 
media.  This  will  help  create  interest  and  draw  wider  atten- 
tion to  school  affairs. 

The  printed  word  is  probably  the  easiest  and  most  com- 
monly used  medium  for  publicizing  the  work  of  the  schools. 
The  range  of  use  for  this  medium  is  almost  unlimited.  Many 
schools  publish  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  a  bulletin,  special 
brochures,  a  yearbook,  or  an  annual  report.  Under  direct 
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control  of  the  school,  any  of  these  several  publications  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  spread  information  about  driv- 
ing instruction. 

Newspapers  in  the  community  are  another  channel  thru 
which  the  school  may  inform  the  public  of  its  activities.  The 
superintendent  should  arrange  with  the  local  press  to  have 
representatives  obtain  stories,  articles,  and  other  material 
on  the  work  of  the  school  from  the  principals  or  other  desig- 
nated persons.  Usually  the  press  likes  to  write  its  own  articles 
or  re-write  material  prepared  in  advance  by  the  school. 
Newspapers  are  so  universally  read  in  all  communities  that 
every  effort  to  achieve  a  friendly  and  cooperative  working 
arrangement  with  their  representatives  will  be  advantageous 
for  the  school. 

Some  schools  may  desire  to  publicize  their  work,  especially 
a  new  course  in  driving,  outside  the  community.  For  this 
purpose  the  school  may  prepare  articles  for  publication  in 
a  magazine,  educational  journal,  or  other  periodical. 

Schools  having  one  or  more  cars  for  road  training  may 
have  lettering  on  the  cars,  or  on  waterproof  cloth  signs  at- 
tached to  the  doors,  indicating  that  they  are  driver  training 
cars  used  by  the  school.  Small  signs  attached  above  or  below 
the  license  plate  may  also  be  used  to  carry  a  message  which 
will  be  read  by  the  public.  Lettering  on  the  side  of  the  car 
might  be  as  follows: 


DUAL    CONTROL 

DRIVER  TRAINING  CAR 

WESTWAY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Signs  attached  to  the  car  might  read 


Student  Driver 

at  the 

Controls 


Caution 

Driver 

Training  Car 


New  Driver 

Please 
Be  Careful 
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The  spoken  word  is  widely  used  in  school  public  relations 
work.  Tho  difficult  to  control,  the  oral  accounts  of  school 
activities,  both  formal  and  informal,  are  powerful  in  shaping 
public  attitudes  toward  the  schools.  Student  reports  of  the 
school  and  its  work  will  generally  reflect  credit  on  the  school 
if  the  students  have  been  properly  guided  to  appreciate  the 
whole  school  program  and  the  benefits  it  affords  them.  Pre- 
pared addresses  given  by  adult  school  personnel  or  by  stu- 
dents to  civic,  business,  church,  and  professional  groups  in 
the  community  can  do  much  to  arouse  public  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  school. 

Schools  located  in  or  near  communities  having  broad- 
casting facilities  can  impart  information  to  the  public  by 
many  types  of  radio  programs.  A  school  public  relations 
broadcast  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  short  address  by  a  staff 
member.  Several  students  may  carry  on  a  round-table  dis- 
cussion about  their  driving  instruction,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  staff  member.  Debates,  town  meeting  programs, 
question-and-answer  programs,  interviews  with  parents  or 
traffic  police  officers,  and  other  presentations  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  broadcasting. 

Another  public  relations  technic  is  to  have  staff  members 
belong  to  various  civic  organizations  in  the  community, 
some  of  these  school  representatives  serving  on  the  educa- 
tional committees  of  such  organizations.  This  procedure  will 
promote  cooperative  assistance  and  a  helpful  interchange 
of  ideas  between  the  schools  and  such  civic  groups  within 
the  community. 

Having  students  demonstrate  their  proficiency  in  a  series 
of  driving  skill  exercises  is  a  practical  way  of  showing  the 
public  the  values  of  driving  instruction.  Parents  will  be 
favorably  impressed  with  this  portion  of  the  school  program 
if  from  time  to  time  they  can  see  their  sons  and  daughters 
driving  in  a  skilful  manner  at  the  controls  of  a  real  auto- 
mobile. 

The  basic  objective  of  publicizing  a  high-school  driving 
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instruction  program  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  community 
support  at  a  level  which  will  assure  the  necessary  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  program.  This  requires  that  the  school  main- 
tain a  continuous  public  relations  program.  Other  values 
accrue  incidentally  to  the  school  that  succeeds  in  its  public 
relations  work. 

A  community  which  has  been  led  to  give  complete  finan- 
cial support  to  its  schools  has  a  natural  pride  in  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  schools.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  school  administration  is  likely  to  experience  most  har- 
monious relationships  between  itself  and  other  phases  of 
community  life.  The  school  can  fulfil  its  educational  com- 
mitments more  easily  and  with  greater  effectiveness. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  educational  worth  of  student 
participation  in  the  school  public  relations  procedures.  In- 
viting students  to  assist  in  this  work  provides  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  technics  used  in  creating  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  common  values  among  diverse  segments 
of  the  community  population.  Almost  every  public  rela- 
tions method  used  affords  rich  educational  experience  for 
participating  students. 

An  entirely  coincidental  but  important  value  of  the  public 
relations  work  concerning  high-school  driving  instruction 
is  found  in  its  wholesome  effect  on  adult  driving  practices. 
Parents  who  learn  how  the  school  teaches  young  people  to 
drive  are  quick  to  see  that  their  own  practices  fall  short  of 
what  is  now  considered  desirable.  Realizing  that  the  students 
are  receiving  training  never  given  to  them,  many  adults  will 
improve  their  own  driving  in  a  serious  attempt  to  close  the 
gap  in  over-all  driving  efficiency  which  they  see  being 
formed  between  themselves  and  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Working  with  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

Present  day  public  school  education  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
process  concerned  wholly  with  book  learning  inside  the  school 


plant.  Our  young  people  derive  their  educational  experi- 
ences in  and  from  a  total  environment  comprising  the  schools 
and  all  other  elements  of  community  life — local,  state,  na- 
tional, and  international.  Our  problem  here  is  to  find  and 
use  educationally  sound  relationships  between  the  school  and 
other  elements  of  community  living  and  activity,  both  public 
and  private. 

Schools  teaching  students  how  to  drive  are  undertaking 
a  job  which  is  of  concrete  and  vital  interest  to  many  specific 
groups  in  the  community.  The  state  driver  licensing  au- 
thorities will  examine  the  students  the  school  trains  to  see 
if  they  are  qualified  to  be  granted  the  privilege  of  driving. 
The  traffic  police  and  state  highway  patrol,  always  inter- 
ested in  keeping  the  streets  and  highways  safe,  will  scrutinize 
the  driving  practices  of  high-school-trained  drivers.  Auto- 
mobile clubs,  insurance  companies,  and  safety  councils  desire 
to  help  prevent  motor  vehicle  accidents.  Many  civic  organi- 
zations are  definitely  interested  in  high  school  driving  in- 
struction because  they  know  it  will  benefit  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  possible  school-com- 
munity relationships  pertaining  to  driving  instruction  could 
reach  impractical  proportions.  The  administrator,  therefore, 
must  decide  which  relationships  to  cultivate.  The  following 
principles  suggest  themselves. 

Relationships  with  public  agencies — 

1.  The  relationship  should  be  based  on  an  area  of  work 
in  which  both  school  and  public  agency  have  an  interest. 

2.  In  determining  practical  working  arrangements  be- 
tween the  school  and  any  tax-supported  agency,  the  key- 
note will  be  that  of  coordination.  While  the  school  should 
not  duplicate  or  usurp  the  function  of  another  public  agency, 
there  are  areas  where  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  two 
agencies  is  both  necessary -and  desirable.  Similarly,  coordi- 
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nation  between  the  school  and  certain  public  agencies  will 
assure  that  no  important  problem  is  being  overlooked. 

3.  The  relationship  must  afford  an  educationally  sound 
return  for  the  students. 

4.  The  school  principal  and  the  head  of  the  agency  should 
confer  at  the  outset  and  decide  the  pattern  of  the  relationship. 

5.  The  relationship  should  provide  or  stimulate  additional 
community  support  for  the  school  program. 

Because  of  the  differences  in  functions  of  public  agencies, 
the  school  will  find  large  areas  for  coordinated  work  with 
some  agencies,  and  small  areas  with  others.  The  pattern  of 
relationship  will  vary  from  state  to  state  and  city  to  city. 
The  public  agencies  with  which  schools  teaching  driving 
may  establish  the  most  profitable  relationships  are: 

Department  of  highways 

Driver  license  authority  (in  motor  vehicle  or  other  state 

department) 
Local  police 

Motor  vehicle  department 
Public  safety  department 

State  department  of  education  or  public  instruction 
State  police  or  highway  patrol. 

A  mutually  beneficial  relationship,  for  example,  should 
(and  in  some  cases  does)  exist  between  the  school  and  the 
state  department  of  motor  vehicles.  The  motor  vehicle  de- 
partment may  aid  a  school  by  supplying  copies  of  the 
traffic  regulations  to  students  enrolling  for  driving  instruc- 
tion; by  examining  classes  of  students  for  their  learners' 
permits  when  their  driving  course  begins  or  for  operators' 
licenses  after  they  complete  the  course;  by  sending  able 
speakers  to  address  driving  classes  on  traffic  laws  and  driver 
licensing;  or  by  giving  certificates  to  students  who  complete 
the  school  course  in  driving.  The  school,  in  turn,  aids  the 
motor  vehicle  department  by  enabling  the  examiners  to  work 
with  organized  groups  of  beginning  drivers,  or  by  including 
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in  the  driving  course  pertinent  material  prepared  by  the 
motor  vehicle  department. 

In  some  states,  students  who  successfully  complete  a  high- 
school  course  in  driving  are  automatically  excused  from  the 
oral  or  written  part  of  the  driver  license  examination.  This 
arrangement,  growing  out  of  cooperation  with  the  licensing 
authority,  provides  the  students  with  a  tangible  gain  which 
they  can  expect  as  a  direct  result  of  taking  the  course.  In 
other  states,  students  successfully  completing  the  high-school 
driving  course  are  required,  as  are  other  applicants,  to  take 
the  state  driver  license  examination  in  its  entirety.  In  these 
states,  it  is  felt  that  the  licensing  function  properly  belongs 
with  the  state,  and  that  students  should  have  the  personal 
experience  of  taking  all  parts  of  the  license  examination  even 
tho  most  students  will  find  the  state  examination  compara- 
tively easy.  Whatever  plan  may  result  from  joint  school- 
motor  vehicle  department  consideration  of  this  question, 
schools  are  advised  not  to  usurp  the  licensing  function  of 
the  state. 

Relationships  with  private  agencies — 

1.  The  basis  of  any  relationship  between  the  school  and 
a  private  agency  must  be  an  interest,  or  area  of  work,  com- 
mon to  both  agencies. 

2.  The  relationship  must  provide  educational  values  other- 
wise unobtainable. 

3.  Where  relationships  with  private  commercial  agencies 
are  concerned,  the  school  must  weigh  carefully  the  types 
and  amounts  of  advertising  which  may  be  brought  into  the 
school. 

4.  The  relationship  with  a  private  agency  must  not  invite 
charges  of  favoritism  against  the  school. 

5.  The  relationship  should  lead  to  additional  community 
support  for  the  school  program. 

Because  relationships  with  private  agencies  can  be  of  much 
educational  value,  and  because  many  of  them  desire  to  render 
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assistance,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  school  to  make  known 
the  types  of  needed  service  that  private  agencies  can  supply. 
To  assure  services  of  high  educational  value,  the  school,  in 
addition,  can  offer  professional  guidance  to  the  private  agen- 
cies in  developing  and  adapting  their  services  for  school  use. 
No  two  communities  will  be  identical  regarding  the  local 
private  agencies  with  which  schools  may  cooperate.  How- 
ever, any  school  may  establish  helpful  relationships  with 
national  private  agencies,  either  thru  their  local  offices  or 
their  national  headquarters.  Schools  having  courses  in  driv- 
ing may  cooperate  profitably  with  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing private  organizations: 

Automobile  associations  and  clubs 

Automobile  dealers  associations 

Automobile  manufacturers 

Bus  and  truck  associations 

Business  and  professional  groups 

Citizens'  associations 

Colleges  and  universities 

Farm  groups 

Insurance  companies 

Newspapers 

Parent-teacher  associations 

Police   associations 

Radio  stations 

Red  Cross  chapters 

Safety  councils 

Service  and  luncheon  clubs 

Women's  clubs. 

The  school,  for  example,  may  establish  a  worthwhile  rela- 
tionship with  a  service  club  in  the  community.  The  service 
club  may  offer  to  provide  one  or  more  training  cars  for  use 
in  the  driving  course.  Or  it  may  pay  for  the  insurance  on 
cars  otherwise  procured  for  the  school.  Its  individual  mem- 
bers may  be  asked  to  explain  the  new  course  in  driving  to 
friends  in  the  community,  thus  publicizing  the  work  of  the 
school  on  a  wide  scale.  The  club  may  elect  to  send  a  local 
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teacher  to  summer  school  for  a  teacher  training  course  in 
driving.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  a  service 
club  might  help  the  school. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  school  to  seek  assistance  from  a  citi- 
zens' council  or  other  group  in  the  community  whose  main 
purpose  is  to  undertake  the  promotion  of  civic  improvement 
projects.  Whatever  its  name,  the  membership  of  such  a  group 
usually  includes  representatives  of  all  active  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  interested  in  the  community  welfare.  The  ad- 
ministrator who  confers  with  a  citizens'  council  at  the  out- 
set will  almost  certainly  receive  advice  and  help  that  will 
assure  a  good  beginning  for  a  new  course  in  driving.  Proper 
use  of  help  offered  will  gain  wide  public  support  for  the 
school  in  its  undertaking. 

Well-established  relationships  between  the  school  and 
community  serve  to  enrich  the  educational  environment  for 
the  students.  No  school  can  hope  to  provide  within  its  walls 
all  desirable  educational  facilities  and  opportunities  found 
in  the  community.  But  thru  cooperative  arrangements  ex- 
tending outside  the  school,  it  can  bring  certain  opportunities 
to  the  students  in  the  school,  and  can  be  the  guiding  force 
in  shaping  other  opportunities  outside  the  school  so  the  stu- 
dents will  be  exposed  to  them  in  the  most  profitable  way. 
Thus,  a  school  that  functions  together  with  the  community, 
and  not  apart  from  it,  serves  its  own  ends  more  effectively, 
and  accordingly  receives  greater  community  support  in  all 
its  undertakings. 
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6 

Developing  a  Course  of  Study 
in  Driving 


Until  the  work  becomes  "second  nature",  the  teacher 
can  give  effective  driving  instruction  by  following  a 
planned  course  of  study,  outline,  or  syllabus.  Such  a  device 
affords  the  teacher  a  blueprint  of  operations  so  that  he  may 
know  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  course,  the  nature  of 
its  content,  the  sequence  of  learning  experiences  and  time 
allotted  for  each,  the  instructional  methods  he  will  use,  the 
inter-relationships  of  parts  of  the  course,  and  the  outcomes 
he  may  expect  the  students  to  achieve.  In  short,  a  course  of 
study  shows  the  teacher  how  to  guide  his  class  efficiently  from 
a  starting  point  over  a  pre-determined  route  to  a  particular 
destination. 

While  a  course  of  study  is  requisite  to  good  teaching  of 
driving,  a  single  course  of  study  will  not  meet  equally  well 
the  needs  of  widely  scattered  schools.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  is  that  schools  naturally  reflect  in  diverse  ways  the  char- 
acter of  their  locations.  Not  only  do  large  urban  schools 
differ  from  small  rural  schools,  but  schools  in  communities 
of  the  same  size  vary  within  a  given  system,  as  well  as  from 
locality  to  locality.  Facilities  differ  among  schools.  Even 
universally  accepted  needs  in  education  are  defined  dif- 
ferently from  school  to  school.  For  these  reasons,  a  single 
course  of  study  is  no  more  desirable  in  driving  than  in  any 
other  subject. 

The  sources  of  vitality  for  a  course  of  study  are  to  be 
found  in  the  community  where  the  course  is  used.  Stimula- 
tion and  guidance  from  outside,  while  often  helpful,  can- 
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not  take  the  place  of  work  put  into  a  program  by  persons 
in  the  community.  Those  closest  to  the  situation  can  inter- 
pret needs  in  terms  of  facilities  available  and  differences 
among  students,  and  therefore  can  construct  a  course  of 
study  having  special  significance  for  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

This  does  not  mean  that  those  responsible  for  a  local  course 
of  study  in  driving  should  blind  themselves  to  what  other 
schools  are  doing  in  the  same  field.  Valuable  ideas  developed 
in  other  communities  can  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  school. 
The  few  surveys  made  to  date  of  schools  training  students 
for  driving  show  conclusively  that  there  is  no  one  best  way 
of  doing  the  job.  On  the  contrary,  these  surveys  indicate 
numerous  approaches  to  the  problem  are  being  used  cur- 
rently, and  that  further  experimentation  is  both  desirable 
and  necessary. 

A  particularly  valuable  by-product  of  a  locally  developed 
course  of  study,  and  one  otherwise  unobtainable,  is  the  in- 
creased interest  found  among  those  persons  who  take  part  in 
developing  it.  Having  constructed  the  course  of  study,  they 
consider  it  their  own  work,  and  invariably  spare  no  effort  to 
make  its  use  successful. 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  order  here  against  accepting  as 
final  a  completed  course  of  study  in  driving,  whether  de- 
veloped locally  or  not.  A  course  of  study  should  be  thought 
of  as  a  community  process  undergoing  continuous  change 
and  improvement,  not  as  something  static.  A  locally  devel- 
oped course  of  study,  in  all  likelihood,  will  run  less  risk  of 
becoming  stereotyped  than  one  brought  into  the  community 
from  an  outside  source.  Obviously,  the  implication  here  is 
not  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
flux,  but  rather  that  those  who  are  giving  the  course  should 
be  alert  to  improving  it  from  year  to  year.  Each  time  the 
course  is  repeated,  the  interested  teacher  can  adapt  it  more 
closely  to  community  needs,  thru  using  better  technics  as 
they  become  known,  or  thru  careful  experimentation. 
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Responsibility  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 

As  a  leading  educational  force  within  each  state,  the  state 
department  of  education  has  a  responsibility  to  give  schools 
concrete  assistance  of  many  kinds.  In  the  field  of  driving 
instruction  the  state  department  can  assign  competent  per- 
sonnel to  help  develop  basic  courses  of  study  in  driving. 
Following  this,  the  state  department  can  support  communities 
in  securing  local  adoption  of  a  basic  course  in  driving. 

With  additional  high  schools  inaugurating  courses  in  driv- 
ing each  year,  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  is  training  for 
those  who  will  teach  driving.  The  state  department  of  edu- 
cation is  in  a  position  to  see  that  this  problem  is  met.  It  can 
arrange  its  own  institutes  or  short  courses  on  a  statewide 
basis,  or  take  the  lead  in  organizing  and  sponsoring  teacher- 
training  courses  in  colleges  and  universities  within  the  state. 
This  service  is  most  obviously  needed  in  those  states  where 
the  department  of  education  has  published  or  is  planning 
to  publish  a  course  outline  or  syllabus  for  driving  instruction. 

Regarding  the  almost  indispensable  relationships  schools 
should  establish  with  public  and  private  agencies  interested 
in  highway  safety,  discussed  earlier  in  this  report,  the  state 
department  of  education  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  such 
relationships  with  public  and  private  agencies  on  the  state 
level.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  difference  in  effectiveness 
between  half  a  hundred  school  superintendents  calling  one  by 
one  for  assistance  from  the  department  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  sitting  down 
with  the  motor  vehicle  administrator  and  working  out  a  plan 
for  coordinating  the  school  program  in  driving  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  motor  vehicle  department.  The  latter  pro- 
cedure is  undeniably  better  for  all  concerned,  and  should  be 
initiated  by  the  state  department  of  education  with  the  heads 
of  various  public  and  private  agencies  in  each  state.  The  agen- 
cies concerned  will  thus  be  able  to  render  far  more  useful 
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service  to  the  schools  on  a  statewide  basis  than  by  having  in- 
dividual superintendents  conferring  with  them  singly. 

The  state  department  of  education  can  develop  examina- 
tions and  certification  procedures  that  will  be  useful  in  quali- 
fying high-school  teachers  of  driving,  as  well  as  students 
who  successfully  complete  the  course  in  driving  in  their  re- 
spective schools.  In  some  states  the  highway  patrol,  motor 
vehicle  department,  or  highway  department  collaborates 
with  the  department  of  education  in  providing  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  for  each  boy  and  girl  who  successfully  com- 
pletes the  high-school  driving  course.  The  certificate  carries 
the  signatures  of  the  heads  of  the  department  of  education 
and  the  cooperating  state  department. 

Depending  on  the  scope  of  work  undertaken  in  different 
state  departments  of  education,  the  state  department  can 
assist  the  schools  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways:  (a) 
where  state  adoption  of  textbooks  is  not  mandatory,  recom- 
mend text  and  reference  materials  in  driving;  (b)  provide 
the  schools  with  current  pertinent  information  on  traffic 
accidents  and  safety  activities  within  the  state;  (c)  assist 
schools  in  keeping  records  of  students  trained  and  formu- 
late a  statewide  plan  for  analyzing  the  accident  experience 
of  trained  and  non-trained  groups  of  drivers;  (d)  help 
schools  publicize  driving  instruction  programs  in  their  own 
communities;  (e)  provide  audio- visual  aids  and  training 
devices  for  school  use;  and  (f)  set  up  teacher- training 
courses  within  the  state. 

In  terms  of  helping  communities  with  programs  of  driv- 
ing instruction,  the  state  department  of  education  can  thus 
provide  much  constructive  assistance  to  the  schools,  both 
when  a  course  of  study  is  being  started  and  while  it  is  in 
operation. 

Responsibility  of  the  School  Administrator 

Within  each  community,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
is  largely  responsible  for  guiding  the  schools  in  developing  a 
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course  in  driving,  and  for  helping  them  make  it  successful. 
Being  liaison  officer  between  the  state  department  of  educa- 
tion and  the  schools,  the  superintendent  must  exert  his  leader- 
ship in  translating  assistance  offered  by  the  state  depart- 
ment into  a  functioning  program  in  his  own  community. 
Where  the  state  department  of  education  is  not  active  in 
this  field,  it  will  be  up  to  the  local  superintendent  to  appoint 
qualified  personnel  to  develop  a  course  of  study  in  driving, 
to  establish  relationships  with  non-school  agencies,  and  to 
provide  active  guidance  thruout  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. His  responsibility  also  includes  enlightening  the  board 
of  education,  city  officials,  and  citizens  of  his  own  com- 
munity with  respect  to  the  program  of  driving  instruction. 

Procedure  for  Developing  a  Course  of  Study 
in  Driving 

Developing  a  course  of  study  or  syllabus  in  driving  is  done 
on  much  the  same  basis  as  in  any  other  subject.  It  is  a  joint 
project  handled  by  a  group  of  persons  with  varied  qualifica- 
tions. The  group  should  include  one  or  more  high  school 
principals  and  supervisors,  several  teachers,  a  few  students, 
and  several  laymen  in  the  community  who  by  virtue  of  their 
occupations  and  experience  can  make  significant  contribu- 
tions. Leadership  for  the  group  should  be  provided  by  some- 
one who  has  had  previous  experience  in  constructing  courses 
of  study.  The  leader  may  be  the  superintendent,  or  a  curricu- 
lum specialist  from  the  state  department  of  education. 

Each  member  of  the  group  should  be  familiar  with  the 
field  of  study  in  which  the  course  is  being  built,  doing  outside 
reading  independently,  if  necessary,  before  the  group  begins 
its  work. 

At  the  start,  the  group  should  set  forth  the  broad  aims  of 
the  course  of  study  in  driving.  These  should  include  a  brief 
statement  of  philosophy  or  a  point  of  view,  and  a  statement 
of  the  limits  within  which  the  course  of  study  is  designed 
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to  function.  The  group  should  then  prepare  a  list  of  specific 
objectives  of  the  course,  which  may  be  thought  of  as  antici- 
pated outcomes. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  subject  matter  content.  The 
material  adopted  should  be  closely  related  to  the  specific 
objectives  as  stated,  capable  of  being  used  within  a  time  allot- 
ment set  up  for  the  course,  and  of  a  level  that  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  students.  The  material  selected  then  needs  to 
be  organized  into  a  logical  sequence  of  educative  units. 

The  course  of  study  group  should  suggest  teaching  meth- 
ods for  use  in  presenting  various  elements  of  the  course.  It 
should  also  recommend  text  and  reference  materials  for  stu- 
dent use,  and  suggest  methods  of  testing  the  students  and  of 
evaluating  the  results  of  the  course. 

As  outlined  up  to  this  point,  a  course  of  study  in  driving 
would  appear  to  be  a  fixed  body  of  knowledge  which  the 
teacher  will  hand  out  to  the  students  in  prescribed  doses, 
following  a  set  pattern.  In  practice,  however,  a  course  of 
study  in  driving  is,  first,  a  device  to  provide  the  teacher  with 
a  well-rounded  perspective  for  the  task  being  undertaken, 
and  second,  a  vehicle  to  aid  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction. 

Its  application  should  be  flexible,  allowing  the  first-rate 
teacher  amplitude  in  his  instructional  approach,  and  yet 
serving  the  less  able  teacher  in  a  way  that  will  assure  desirable 
outcomes  from  the  instruction.  The  necessity  for  saving  lives 
on  the  highway  is  a  cogent  reason  for  using  a  pre-conceived 
plan  of  action  in  teaching  would-be  drivers. 

After  the  administrative  arrangements  have  been  made, 
the  course  of  study  is  ready  to  be  put  into  operation.  Its 
first  use,  however,  should  be  on  a  trial  basis.  The  group  re- 
sponsible for  constructing  it  should  scrutinize  the  working 
of  the  course,  and  revise  it  from  time  to  time  in  the  light 
of  experience. 
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7 

Driving  Instruction  Then 

and  Now 

Development  of  Driving  Instruction 

Instruction  in  driving  was  important  even  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  age.  Ability  to  handle  horse-drawn  vehicles 
was  necessary  before  the  youth  of  that  day  could  be  en- 
trusted with  the  family  carriage,  particularly  in  the  larger 
cities.  Altho  today  the  character  of  the  vehicle  is  changed, 
streets  and  highways  are  improved  and  greatly  extended, 
and  the  number  of  vehicles  is  many  times  larger,  there  still 
remains  the  problem  of  teaching  people — especially  our 
young  people — how  to  operate  motor  vehicles  efficiently  and 
safely. 

The  invention  of  the  first  motor  cars  necessarily  involved 
learning  to  operate  them.  Tho  each  inventor  knew  the 
mechanism  of  his  own  car  thoroly,  operating  it  on  the  streets 
was  not  as  simple  as  might  be  supposed.  Roadways  were 
rough,  vehicles  were  undependable,  and  their  noise  fright- 
ened both  horses  and  people.  Existing  traffic  laws  were  based 
on  the  needs  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  many  of  the  laws 
were  impractical  for  motorists. 

As  motor  car  companies  were  formed  and  people  began 
to  buy  their  vehicles,  the  manufacturer  had  to  advise  pros- 
pective customers  that  he  would  send  a  representative  to 
teach  them  how  to  operate  the  new  horseless  carriage.  After 
the  purchaser  received  his  car  by  freight,  a  company  repre- 
sentative would  arrive,  put  the  car  in  working  order,  and 
spend  about  a  day  teaching  the  buyer  how  to  operate  it.  The 
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expense  of  this  instruction  was  included  in  the  purchase 
price  of  the  car,  and  the  manufacturer  assumed  the  instruc- 
tional responsibility. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  cars  were  expensive,  and 
were  generally  bought  by  those  who  could  afford  to  employ 
mechanic-chauffeurs  to  drive  and  maintain  them.  This  prac- 
tice led  to  the  establishment,  either  privately  or  by  car  manu- 
facturers, of  schools  for  training  mechanic-chauffeurs.  Since 
motorized  traffic  was  limited  and  the  early  cars  were  not 
too  dependable,  the  larger  part  of  training  for  mechanic- 
chauffeurs  was  undoubtedly  concerned  with  vehicle  mainte- 
nance and  repair. 

As  the  automobile  industry  grew,  and  dealers  became  nu- 
merous, the  dealer  assumed  the  obligation  of  teaching  the 
customer  how  to  operate  the  automobile.  The  dealer's  sales- 
man agreed  to  instruct  the  prospective  buyer  how  to  operate 
the  vehicle,  if  the  buyer  had  not  already  operated  one.  Such 
instruction  often  was  "hit-or-miss",  depending  on  the  sales- 
man's ability  to  teach,  and  the  pressure  of  his  other  business. 

As  the  number  of  drivers  increased,  the  practice  of  be- 
ginners receiving  instruction  from  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends  became  very  common.  In  fact,  many  persons  now 
driving  claim  they  taught  themselves  how  to  drive. 

All  the  foregoing  types  of  instruction  suffered  from  lack 
of  standardization  because  of  wide  variations  in  the  me- 
chanical design  of  motor  cars,  the  traffic  laws,  and  driving 
practices.  Few  who  undertook  to  teach  others  how  to  drive 
possessed  adequate  teaching  ability,  and  in  many  cases  simply 
passed  on  to  the  learner  their  own  poor  driving  habits.  As 
automobile  travel  increased  and  the  traffic  accident  problem 
became  more  acute,  it  was  obvious  that  improved  instruc- 
tion of  a  more  standardized  nature  was  needed  by  the 
thousands  of  new  drivers  each  year. 

Public  high  schools  first  found  themselves  in  a  position  to 
give  instruction  in  automobile  driving  as  a  part  of  their 
vocational  training  courses  in  auto  mechanics.  Students  in 
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such  courses  quite  naturally  raised  many  questions  relating 
to  the  driving  of  a  vehicle.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
driving  instruction  in  shop  courses  was  confined  to  theory, 
perhaps  over-emphasizing  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  car, 
with  little  or  no  actual  practice  in  driving  a  car. 

Soon  after  1930,  driving  instruction  had  its  more  definite 
beginnings  in  schools  thruout  the  country.  Early  efforts  were 
confined  to  a  few  "lectures"  given  to  high  school  assemblies 
by  motor  club  or  safety  council  representatives,  police  or 
highway  officials. 

About  this  time  national  organizations  interested  in  high- 
way safety  promoted  the  high  school  "traffic  club"  or  "motor 
club".  These  clubs  were  extra-curricular  activities,  similar 
to  stamp  clubs  and  photographic  clubs.  Students  met  after 
school  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  faculty  member,  and  dis- 
cussed the  mechanical  operation  of  a  motor  car,  safe  driving 
practices,  and  allied  subjects. 

Behind-the-wheel  instruction  in  driving  had  its  beginnings 
thru  these  clubs  where  the  faculty  sponsor  arranged  to  teach 
students  in  their  own  or  other  cars.  Instruction  was  given 
after  school  on  segregated  areas  of  the  school  grounds  or  on 
streets  adjacent  to  the  school  which  were  barricaded  by  the 
local  police.  Thru  these  early  efforts  came  some  attempts 
to  standardize  the  driving  practices  of  learners.  Also  during 
this  period,  individual  persons  and  organizations  interested 
in  this  field  published  several  manuals  on  learning  how  to 
drive. 

About  193  5,  several  national  organizations  began  a  con- 
certed effort  to  stimulate  the  teaching  of  driving  in  high 
schools.  A  number  of  text  materials  were  published  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  such  instruction.  Most  courses 
that  found  their  way  into  the  schools  were  for  classroom 
work  only,  the  feeling  being  that  the  greatest  need  was  to 
develop  a  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  drivers  and  that 
this  could  best  be  done  by  a  classroom  course. 

These   courses  were  incorporated   in  the   curriculum  in 
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various  ways.  While  in  some  places  they  were  set  up  as  sep- 
arate courses,  elsewhere  the  material  was  integrated  with 
civics,  social  studies,  health  education,  science,  or  other  sub- 
jects. A  particular  advantage  of  a  classroom  course  in  driv- 
ing was  the  ease  and  economy  with  which  it  could  be  given 
in  schools. 

Many  schools,  unfortunately,  made  the  course  available  at 
the  level  allowing  the  most  convenient  scheduling.  Thus, 
in  some  places,  the  instruction  was  given  before  students  had 
developed  maximum  interest  in  driving,  and  in  other  places, 
after  most  students  had  already  obtained  their  driver  licenses. 
Another  difficulty  was  finding  materials  suitable  in  language 
level  for  the  grade  in  which  the  course  was  given. 

Teachers  in  many  schools  felt  that  classroom  instruction 
by  itself  was  insufficient,  and  that  the  use  of  training  cars 
would  provide  more  and  better  motivation  on  the  part  of 
students.  Accordingly,  an  increasing  number  of  high  schools 
began  to  include  road  training  in  their  driving  instruction 
courses. 

In  the  summer  of  1936,  Pennsylvania  State  College  offered 
the  first  course  ever  given  to  prepare  teachers  of  driving. 
For  the  succeeding  five  years,  an  increasing  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  offered  courses  to  train  teachers  of 
driving.  Teacher  preparation  for  this  work  helped  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  high  schools  offering  courses  in  driving 
during  this  period. 

A  concurrent  development  was  the  use  of  dual  control 
cars  for  instructing  new  drivers.  One  manufacturer  during 
the  late  193 O's  built  cars  with  full  dual  control  so  they  could 
be  driven  from  either  the  left  or  right  side.  Other  cars  were 
equipped  with  extra  brake  and  clutch  pedals  on  the  right 
side.  These  pedals,  attached  to  the  regular  controls  by  means 
of  bars  mounted  on  a  simple  framework  bolted  to  the  dash 
sheet,  operate  together  with  the  regular  pedals.  While  ex- 
perience has  since  shown  the  latter  type  of  dual  control  to 
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be  adequate  for  most  training  purposes,  some  authorities 
prefer  training  cars  using  two  complete  sets  of  controls. 

During  World  War  II,  some  high  schools  and  teacher-pre- 
paring institutions  discontinued  their  driving  courses  because 
of  wartime  shortages  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  mainte- 
nance services  for  training  cars,  or  because  the  teachers  joined 
the  armed  services  or  transferred  to  war  work. 

In  1943,  however,  the  War  Department  published  a  syl- 
labus for  a  pre-induction  classroom  course  in  driving,  and 
urged  high  schools  to  offer  the  training  to  boys,  many  of 
whom  were  later  to  be  drafted  into  the  Army  and  assigned 
to  driving  motorized  equipment. 

While  wartime  restrictions  caused  a  partial  retrenchment 
in  the  road  training  phase  of  high-school  driving  instruction, 
classroom  courses  in  driving  were  continued  in  many  schools 
and  other  schools  that  had  never  previously  taught  driving 
introduced  the  pre-induction  classroom  course.  The  war 
period  created  a  backlog  of  young  people  who  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  drive  and  many  of  whom  conse- 
quently lack  that  experience  today. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  however,  that  many  adult 
drivers  improved  their  driving  ability  during  the  war  period. 
Special  courses  were  offered  the  country  over  for  prospec- 
tive members  of  the  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  and  Civilian 
Defense  Drivers'  Corps.  In  addition,  school  bus  drivers  and 
the  operators  of  vehicles  in  many  large  commercial  fleets 
were  given  instruction  in  driving,  including  much  specialized 
road  training. 

A  survey1  conducted  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  1945,  near  the  end  of  the  war  period,  showed  that 
441  out  of  2196  school  systems  were  offering  some  type  of 
driving  instruction  to  their  students.  A  detailed  question- 
naire sent  to  the  441  school  systems  brought  216  usable  re- 


1  National  Education  Association,  Research  Division.  Driver  Instruction  in  Public  High 
Schools.  "Washington,  D.  C:  the  Association,  November  1945.  2  5  p.  (Mimeo.)  Con- 
densed. Hubbard,  Frank  W.  "Driver  Education  and  Driver  Training".  Bulletin  of  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  30:140-42;  April  1946. 
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turns  from  systems  of  various  sizes  in  twenty-nine  states. 
Some  pertinent  findings  from  this  survey  characterize  the 
1945  status  of  driving  instruction  in  high  schools  as  follows: 

1.  Fifteen  of  the  216  school  systems  replying  discon- 
tinued driving  instruction  during  the  war  period. 

2.  Both  classroom  instruction  and  road  training  were 
being  offered  by  eleven  of  forty-nine  schools  with  enrol- 
ments over  1000  students;  by  eight  of  eighty  schools  with 
enrolments  of  400  or  more,  but  less  than  1000  students; 
and  by  twelve  of  eighty-seven  schools  with  enrolments 
under  400  students. 

3.  Of  the  schools  surveyed,  the  number  offering  class- 
room instruction  in  driving  increased  from  twenty-six 
in  1934-193  5  to  197  in  1944-1945;  the  number  offering 
road  training  along  with  classroom  instruction  increased 
from  one  in  1934-193  5  to  thirty-four  in  1944-1945. 

4.  Of  fifteen  schools  stating  a  cost  figure  for  the  course, 
in  driving,  the  median  total  cost  was  $27  per  pupil  per 
semester. 

Because  of  wide  variations  in  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  driving  instruction,  it  is  possible  to  cite  only  ap- 
proximate cost  figures.  Data  available  from  several  sources 
indicate  that  a  complete  semester  course,  with  classroom 
work  and  the  use  of  a  single  car  for  road  training,  usually 
costs  not  more  than  $30  per  pupil,  and  frequently  much 
less.  Schools  using  several  training  .cars  in  a"  special  practice 
area  are  able  to  give  the  complete  course  at  a  cost  of  less 
than   $10   per  pupil. 

Brief  Descriptions  of  Driving  Instruction  Programs 

In  this  section  are  brief  descriptions  of  representative 
driving  instruction  programs  in  high  schools  of  different 
sizes  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  programs 
described  here  were  selected  to  show  several  plans  of  opera- 
tion in  communities  of  different  sizes. 
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Programs  in  large  cities — 

1.  Lane  Technical  High  School  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  began 
a  unique  driving  instruction  program  in  1936  and  has  con- 
tinued it  each  year  since.  The  course  consists  of  classroom 
instruction  and  road  training,  and  is  handled  by  two  in- 
structors. 

The  classroom  instructor  accommodates  four  classes  a 
day,  each  numbering  thirty  students.  Each  class  meets  in  a 
special  classroom  for  one  double  period  (eighty  minutes)  a 
week  during  an  entire  semester.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
similar  learning  activities  are  conducted  in  a  conventionally 
arranged  part  of  the  classroom  where  many  street  and  high- 
way traffic  control  signs  are  displayed.  In  another  part  of 
the  classroom  are  thirty  "dummy"  cars  placed  in  five  rows. 
(See  illustration.)  Each  dummy  car  consists  of  a  seat,  steer- 
ing wheel,  gear  shift  lever,  and  clutch,  brake,  and  accelerator 
pedals. 

With  each  student  seated  in  a  dummy  car,  the  instructor 
teaches  the  class  how  to  operate  the  controls  of  a  car,  and 
supervises  their  practice  in  developing  neuro-muscular  co- 
ordination. Each  control  of  each  car  is  wired  to  operate  an 
electric  light  when  the  control  is  used.  The  lights  are  mounted 
in  rows  on  a  master  panel  board,  one  row  for  each  car.  By 
watching  the  panel  board,  the  instructor  can  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  the  students  are  handling  the  clutch,  brake,  ac- 
celerator, or  gear  shifting  lever  correctly. 

Moving  pictures  taken  from  a  car  traveling  thru  city 
streets  and  along  highways  are  sometimes  shown  to  the 
class.  Students  are  taught  to  watch  the  screen  and  to  con- 
trol their  dummy  cars  according  to  changing  road  and 
traffic  conditions  revealed  in  the  film.  The  pictures  may  be 
repeated  to  give  the  students  additional  practice  in  using 
the  car  controls  correctly. 

Class  practice  in  dummy  cars  enables  each  student  to  form 
definite  habits  in  using  the  controls,  and  to  develop  a  sense 
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of  timing  in  their  manipulation.  Students  appear  to  progress 
more  rapidly  during  the  early  stages  of  practice  driving  in 
actual  cars  if  they  have  previously  had  instruction  in  dummy 
cars. 

After  a  semester  of  classroom  instruction,  students  re- 
ceive training  and  practice  driving  in  real  automobiles.  The 
road  training  instructor  accommodates  four  classes  a  day, 
each  numbering  fifteen  students.  Each  class  is  scheduled  for 
road  training  one  double  period  (eighty  minutes)  a  week 
during  half  a  semester.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  600 
students  who  receive  classroom  instruction  during  one  se- 
mester are  given  road  training  the  following  semester.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  course,  therefore,  is  1200  students  a 
year. 

Road  training  is  given  in  an  enclosed  practice  driving  area 
adjacent  to  the  school.  The  school  owns  nineteen  training 
cars,  fifteen  of  which  are  kept  available  for  practice  driving 
while  the  others  are  being  serviced  or  repaired  in  the  school 
automotive  mechanics  shop.  Each  of  fifteen  students  per 
double  period  drives  a  separate  car. 

During  the  first  period  the  instructor  directs  the  students 
to  drive  around  the  course  in  low  gear.  Riding  with  each 
student  in  turn,  the  instructor  evaluates  the  student's  ability 
to  follow  directions,  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  the 
car,  and  the  amount  of  nervousness  shown.  Each  student  is 
then  scheduled  for  additional  instruction  or  is  permitted  to 
begin  solo  practice. 

The  remaining  periods  of  driving  are  devoted  to  prac- 
tice in  starting,  stopping,  steering,  driving  against  opposing 
traffic  and  with  parallel  traffic,  starting  on  a  hill,  parking  and 
shifting  gears.  Because  fifteen  cars  are  being  driven  on  the 
course  each  period,  and  because  the  length  of  roadway  on  the 
course  is  limited,  the  students  do  nearly  all  of  their  practice 
driving  in  low  gear.  This  procedure  has  the  further  advantage 
of  minimizing  damage  to  cars  in  case  one  bumps  another.  In 
the  final  period,  students  usually  drive  in  high  gear. 
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Thru  supervised  class  practice  in  dummy  cars, 
students  of  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  acquire  neuro-muscular  control  for  driving. 
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2.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  extensive  driving  instruction 
program  has  been  carried  on  since  1938  in  eleven  of  the 
thirteen  Cleveland  high  schools.  Each  of  these  schools  gives 
a  semester  course  for  credit  in  driving,  and  together  they 
are  able  to  train  about  1300  students  annually.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  quarter  of  the  graduates  from  Cleveland  high 
schools  each  year. 

Each  school  has  assigned  a  teacher  to  handle  the  driving 
course.  The  teacher  must  become  familiar  with  the  locally 
developed  course  of  study  in  driving  before  instructing  any 
class.  The  Cleveland  Automobile  Club  leases  to  the  Board 
of  Education  eleven  insured  training  cars  equipped  with 
dual  control,  one  for  each  school  giving  the  course. 

Classroom  work  is  carried  on  simultaneously  with  road 
training  by  each  class  of  students.  Using  a  standard  text- 
book in  driving,  the  students  receive  over  twenty  hours  of 
classroom  instruction.  Road  training  is  provided  for  four 
students  per  period  on  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 
Each  student  receives  about  six  hours  of  behind-the-wheel 
training,  and  spends  approximately  eighteen  hours  in  the 
car  observing  as  each  of  the  other  three  students  in  his 
group  drives. 

Each  student  enrolling  for  driving  instruction  in  a  Cleve- 
land high  school  pays  a  fee  of  $3.50  for  the  course.  As  new 
cars  are  made  available  to  the  schools,  operating  and  upkeep 
costs  will  be  less  than  during  the  war  period,  and  the  present 
fee  will  be  reduced.  Money  collected  by  a  school  belongs  to 
that  school  and  is  used  for  gasoline,  storage,  maintenance, 
and  other  training  car  expenses.  Funds  left  from  one  year 
to  another  are  added  to  the  school  car  fund,      i 

The  State  Department  of  Education  provides  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  for  each  student  successfully  completing  the 
course.  Thru  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  state 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  holder  of  such  a  certificate  is 
excused  from  any  type  of  examination  v  hen  applying  for 
his  driver  license. 
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3.  Pershing  High  School  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  initiated  a  driving  instruction  course  using 
a  practice  driving  area  adjacent  to  the  school.  (See  illustra- 
tion.) Six  training  cars  were  given  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  local  motor  club  and  two  insurance  companies. 
No  advertising  appears  on  the  vehicles.  The  practice  driving 
area  is  designed  to  accommodate  twelve  to  fifteen  cars  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  procured. 

A  new  group  of  students  receives  driving  instruction  every 
four  weeks.  A  group  consists  of  six  to  nine  students  each  of 
whom  spends  twenty  class  periods  in  the  course,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  devoted  to  practice  driving.  In  the  past,  class- 
room instruction  in  driving  was  provided  at  earlier  grade 
levels  as  units  in  other  courses.  Thus,  the  practice  driving 
periods  enable  the  students  to  acquire  the  proper  skills  for 
driving  and  to  employ  the  knowledge,  understandings,  and 
attitudes  gained  earlier  in  the  classroom. 

Each  student  drives  a  separate  car  on  the  special  practice 
area.  Driving  in  low  gear  for  several  days,  the  students  be- 
come familiar  with  the  car  controls  in  a  series  of  starts  and 
stops.  As  they  progress,  students  are  instructed  in  shifting 
gears  and  in  making  various  maneuvers  including  spot  stops, 
parking,  backing,  and  turning  around.  Students  are  also 
allowed  some  free  time  to  practice  driving  acts  of  their  own 
choice.  The  six  cars  moving  simultaneously  on  the  practice 
area  provide  a  traffic  pattern  which  helps  students  accustom 
themselves  to  cooperative  use  of  the  roadway.  The  area  is 
large  enough  (approximately  250  feet,  by  400  feet)  to  per- 
mit cars  to  be  operated  in  high  gear. 

In  periods  when  more  than  six  students  are  scheduled  for 
driving  instruction  and  practice,  they  take  turns  at  the 
wheel.  Those  temporarily  without  cars  observe  other  stu- 
dents for  violations  of  sound  driving  practices,  or  assist 
students  who  are  practicing  parking  or  other  maneuvers. 
At  no  time,  however,  is  more  than  one  student  permitted 
in  each  car. 
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The  six  cars  are  garaged  in  a  building  at  one  end  of  the 
practice  area.  A  student  from  the  school  who  is  a  licensed 
driver  is  employed  to  assist  the  instructor  in  moving  the 
cars  into  and  out  of  the  garage  each  day,  and  in  keeping  the 
cars  wiped  clean.  The  student  assistant  also  lubricates  the 
cars,  but  only  the  instructor  fills  the  tanks  with  gasoline. 

Since  there  are  six  periods  a  day  and  a  turnover  of  driving 
students  every  four  weeks,  the  instructor  teaches  180  stu- 
dents per  semester,  or  360  students  a  year.  On  this  basis,  the 
cost  of  driving  instruction  per  pupil  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  other  school  subjects. 

Programs  in  small  cities  and  towns — 

4.  In  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  a  county  seat  of  4600 
people,  the  Buckhannon-Upshur  High  School  serves  the  en- 
tire population  (18,000)  of  Upshur  County.  In  1937-1938, 
this  school  set  up  a  six-week  unit  of  classroom  driving  instruc- 
tion as  part  of  a  "home  and  highway  laboratory"  course,  with 
a  physical  science  teacher  as  instructor. 

In  1945-1946  the  school  initiated  a  full  semester  class- 
room course  in  driving  given  by  a  social  science  teacher.  This 
course  is  open  to  students  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades, 
and  carries  one-half  unit  of  credit.  Each  semester  a  class  of 
thirty-five  students  meets  five  times  a  week,  thus  receiving 
approximately  ninety  periods  of  instruction  for  driving.  No 
provision  is  made  at  present  by  the  school  for  road  training. 
Students  learn  to  drive  with  their  parents,  or  others,  either 
while  enrolled  in  the  driving  course  at  school  or  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  course. 

The  instruction  is  based  on  a  course  of  study  developed 
for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Association 
of  School  Superintendents.2 

2  West  Virginia  Department  of  Education,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  and  State 
Road  Commission.  A  Course  of  Study  in  Driver  Education  for  West  Virginia  Secondary 
Schools.  Charleston,  W.  Va.:  Department  of  Education,  1945.  38  p. 
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Serving  on  this  committee  were  the  state  supervisor  of 
high  schools,  five  county  school  superintendents,  the  di- 
rector of  special  service  division  of  West  Virginia  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  three  high-school  principals.  Assisting 
the  Department  of  Education  in  developing  the  course  of 
study  were  the  secretary  of  the  State  Road  Commission,  the 
director  of  highway  safety  and  the  head  of  accident  pre- 
vention of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  and  another 
county  school  superintendent. 

The  course  of  study  in  driver  education  consists  of  eleven 
units,  each  developed  in  detailed  outline  form  giving  objec- 
tives, content,  activities,  appraisals,  and  references.  At  the 
end  is  a  bibliography  including  student  textbooks,  and  stu- 
dent and   teacher  references. 

The  West  Virginia  course  of  study  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  course  developed  at  the  state  level  with  assist- 
ance from  other  state  agencies.  The  course  is  flexible  in  nature 
so  that  it  can  be  used  within  the  limitations  of  any  high 
school  in  the  state.  While  those  who  prepared  the  course 
recognize  the  importance  of  road  instruction  at  the  wheel 
of  a  training  car,  they  state  that  this  part  of  the  course  is 
optional  with  the  local  high  schools. 

As  given  at  the  Buckhannon-Upshur  High  School,  the 
course  is  presently  limited  to  classroom  work.  This  school, 
however,  has  made  use  of  driver  testing  equipment  supplied 
by  an  automobile  club  and  insurance  companies.  Basing 
its  judgment  on  the  students  who  applied  for  their  driver 
licenses  upon  completing  the  course,  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  feels  that  the  course  provides  valuable  and 
much  needed  preparation  for  high-school-age  drivers. 

5.  In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  a  city  of  over  40,000  population, 
a  unique  program  of  driving  instruction  has  been  provided 
by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  several  community  agencies. 
The  high  school,  police  department,  safety  council,  and  auto- 
mobile club,  together  with  active  support  from  local  news- 
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papers,  have  joined  forces  to  conduct  a  course  in  driving 
which  is  regularly  given  in  the  adult  evening  school.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  the  course,  students  enrolled  in  day  school 
are  allowed  to  take  this  evening  instruction  in  driving,  with 
or  without  credit. 

Class  work  is  handled  by  an  elementary  school  supervisor 
in  a  weekly  class  meeting  lasting  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  hours.  The  learners  are  grouped  in  four's  for  road  in- 
struction. Each  group  of  four  has  one  two-hour  period  of 
road  training  a  week,  in  which  each  learner  spends  a  half 
hour  at  the  controls  and  observes  other  learners  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.  Instructors  for  road  training  were 
selected  from  bus  lines,  and  were  given  a  standard  course 
for  teachers  of  driving. 

Three  training  cars  were  loaned  to  the  school,  one  each 
by  the  police  department,  the  safety  council,  and  the  auto- 
mobile club.  The  school  paid  for  installing  dual  control  in 
all  three  cars,  and  for  operating  and  upkeep  expenses.  In 
an  aggregate  of  over  1600  pupil-hours  of  instruction,  the 
only  external  damage  to  any  of  the  cars  was  one  tire  cut 
resulting  from  a  learner's  striking  the  curb  too  hard. 

A  triangular  arrangement  of  streets  near  the  school  was 
barricaded  for  road  training  purposes.  Parking  stanchions 
and  other  devices  were  used  for  training,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  street  traffic  signs  and  markings.  Large  flood  lights 
were  mounted  to  keep  the  area  sufficiently  illuminated  for 
night  practice  driving.  The  three  cars  operating  simul- 
taneously gave  drivers  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  certain  elements  of  traffic  driving. 

A  recent  class  of  over  one  hundred  students  graduated 
from  the  eight-week  course.  With  ages  of  the  group  rang- 
ing from  15  to  65,  about  60  percent  were  persons  of  school 
age,  30  percent  were  men  and  women  of  middle  age  and 
under,  and  10  percent  were  persons  over  40  years  of  age. 
At  the  end  of  the  course,  a  state  patrolman  came  in  to  exam- 
ine the  graduates  for  their  driving  permits.  All  were  excused 
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from  the  written  test  on  road  laws.  The  superintendent  and 
the  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  work  voiced  enthusiasm  for 
the  results  of  the  course,  and  expect  to  continue  it. 

6.  In  Eldon,  Iowa,  a  town  of  1500  population,  the  super- 
intendent took  the  initiative  in  introducing  and  teaching  a 
course  in  driving.  The  students  in  the  course  spent  most 
of  the  time  in  classroom  work  where  discussions  of  readings 
assigned  in  standard  textbooks  in  driving,  and  other  class 
activities,  were  carried  on. 

For  road  training,  a  dual  control  car  loaned  to  the  school 
by  the  local  motor  club  was  used  part  time.  Practice  driving 
was  done  on  a  section  of  the  athletic  field  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  Four  students  at  a  time  spent  one  period  a  week  in 
the  training  car. 

In  this  school  system,  traffic  safety  instruction  was  inte- 
grated with  the  content  of  regular  courses  on  all  grade  levels. 
As  students  approached  minimum  legal  driving  age,  part 
of  their  class  work  consisted  of  instruction  with  the  use  of 
an  ingenious  "traffic  board".  (See  illustration.)  With  this 
device,  the  teacher  explained  and  illustrated  traffic  laws, 
dangerous  driving  practices,  and  proper  ways  of  preventing 
accidents.  The  use  of  such  a  traffic  board  is  considered  an 
excellent  method  of  developing  desirable  attitudes  toward 
automobile  driving,  as  well  as  providing  motivation  for  those 
of  pre-driving  age  to  learn  the  elements  of  safe  behavior  in 
a  variety  of  street  and  highway  situations. 

7.  In  Tipton,  Iowa,  a  village  of  about  300  people,  the 
superintendent,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  state  teachers  col- 
lege, sent  one  of  his  teachers  to  take  an  intensive  course  for 
teachers  of  driving.  Upon  his  return,  the  instructor  secured 
the  loan  of  a  dual  control  car  from  the  local  automobile 
club  and  carried  on  a  very  successful  course  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  was  promoted  to  a  much  larger  school  system. 

The  course  consisted  of  class  work  twice  a  week  and  road 
training  for  four  students  in  a  group  three  times  a  week. 
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Students  visualize  causes  of  traffic  acci- 
dents and  elements  of  sound  driver  and  pedes- 
trian practices  in  an  Eldon,  Iowa,  classroom. 
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Road  training  was  conducted  on  streets  roped  off  for  this 
purpose.  A  class  of  about  thirty  students  was  maintained  in 
the  course.  Credit  was  allowed  for  the  course  similar  to  that 
given  for  music  and  other  special  subjects. 

8.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  Woodland,  California,  high 
school  has  required  all  seniors  to  take  a  classroom  course  in 
driving.  No  road  training  is  required  or  offered  by  the  school. 
Each  year,  from  125  to  135  seniors,  out  of  a  total  school  en- 
rolment of  750  students,  register  for  the  course.  The  in- 
structor of  this  course  previously  attended  two  University 
of  California  institutes  for  teachers  of  driving,  and  also 
taught  a  similar  class  there  during  the  past  summer. 

Instead  of  approaching  the  subject  matter  from  a  lim- 
ited technological  point  of  view,  Woodland  High  School 
bases  its  instruction  in  driving  on  the  sociological  approach. 
This  involves  going  beyond  the  mere  consideration  of  how 
to  operate  an  automobile  as  a  mechanical  device,  and  includes 
a  study  of  many  sociological  problems  created  by  the  use 
of  automobiles.  Thru  this  approach,  students  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  broad  function  of  automotive  transportation,  and 
to  understand  the  values  for  the  individual  and  for  society 
that  result  from  skilful  and  efficient  driving. 

Thru  psycho-physical  tests,  students  learn  about  human 
qualifications  and  limitations  for  driving.  In  addition  to  class 
discussions  based  on  reading  assignments,  and  the  use  of 
visual  aids,  students  participate  in  valuable  learning  experi- 
ences of  the  project  type,  including  field  trips  and  surveys. 
Among  these  experiences  are:  conducting  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  surveys  and  reporting  of  findings  to  the  student 
body  and  to  service  clubs  in  the  community;  investigating 
accident  reports  and  examining  accident  scenes  as  a  means 
of  understanding  causes  and  preventive  measures;  partici- 
pating in  conferences  on  driving  with  students  from  other 
high  schools;  conducting  student  assembly  programs  on 
driver  problems;   and  preparing  publicity  material  on  the 
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program  of  driving  instruction  for  the  school  and  local 
papers. 

While  many  of  the  students  are  already  licensed  drivers 
when  they  enrol  for  the  course,  those  who  are  unlicensed 
may  learn  to  drive  under  supervision  of  a  parent  or  friend. 
Near  the  end  of  each  semester,  a  member  of  the  State  Traffic 
Patrol  examines  students  in  their  driving  ability  and  their 
knowledge  of  California  motor  vehicle  laws.  Students  satis- 
factorily completing  the  examination  receive  driver  licenses. 

The  cost  for  the  semester  classroom  course  in  driving  is 
estimated  to  be  from  $10  to  $15  per  student.  This  cost  in- 
cludes the  instructor's  salary,  and  expenditures  for  books, 
cut-away  motor,  psycho-physical  testing  devices,  and  various 
other  items  of  equipment. 

9.  Bent  County  High  School  in  Las  Animas,  Colorado,' 
with  an  enrolment  of  330  students,  introduced  a  driving 
course  last  year  to  train  youthful  drivers  in  handling  the 
automobile  safely  and  efficiently.  The  students  taking  the 
course  adopted  the  name  "Safe  Drivers'  Club",  and  met  for 
class  work  one  hour  a  week  during  the  regular  Friday  ac- 
tivity period.  No  credit  was  given  for  the  course. 

The  sixteen  students  in  the  class  included  some  who  were 
drivers  and  others  who  were  soon  to  become  drivers.  A 
member  of  the  faculty  conducted  the  class  meetings.  The 
official  Colorado  edition  of  Man  and  the  Motor  Car  (see 
reference  No.  83)  was  used  as  a  textbook.  Several  films  were 
also  shown  to  the  group. 

Officers  of  the  Colorado  Courtesy  Patrol  met  with  the 
class  from  time  to  time  to  give  advice  on  driving  and  to 
answer  students'  questions.  The  Courtesy  Patrol  also  dis- 
tributed copies  of  Behind  the  Wheel  (see  reference  No.  33) 
which  were  used  to  good  advantage  by  students  taking  the 
course. 

The  school  authorities  felt  that  it  was  the  most  practical 
course  for  the  time  actually  devoted  to  it.  They  heartily  recom- 
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mended  a  more  extensive  course  for  the  current  year,  to 
accommodate  a  larger  proportion  of  the  student  body. 

Programs  on  a  statewide  basis — 

10.  For  several  years,  high  schools  in  Delaware  have  of- 
fered driving  instruction  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  train- 
ing cars.  In  1944-1945,  seventeen  of  Delaware's  forty-nine 
high  schools  conducted  a  course  in  driving.  In  1945-1946, 
twenty- three  high  schools  offered  a  course  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Dela- 
ware Safety  Council,  and  the  State  Highway  Department.3 
The  course  consisted  of  classroom  instruction  given  one 
period  weekly  for  thirty  weeks,  and  road  training  in  which 
each  student  spent  an  average  of  four  hours  at  the  controls 
of  a  training  car  and  an  average  of  four  hours  observing 
from  the  back  seat. 

The  materials  used  in  class  work  included  a  standard  text- 
book in  driving,  "Delaware  Motor  Vehicle  Laws",  and  "Dela- 
ware Driver's  Manual",  and  a  number  of  visual  aids.  The 
State  Highway  Department  furnished  five  dual  control 
training  cars  which  served  the  schools  offering  the  course. 

Of  878  students  enrolled  for  driving  instruction  during 
the  past  year,  587  completed  the  course  satisfactorily  and 
were  awarded  state  certificates.  Had  facilities  for  giving  the 
instruction  not  been  limited,  it  is  estimated  that  over  2000 
additional  students  would  have  enroled  in  the  course. 

(See  page  15  in  the  Introduction  for  an  account  of  the 
results  of  driving  instruction  in  Delaware  high  schools.) 

11.  In  North  Dakota,  all  high-school  students  are  now  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  in  driver  education  before 
graduation.4  The  passing  grade  for  this  examination  is  70 

3  Delaware  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Highway  Department,  and  Dela- 
ware Safety  Council.  Final  Report  on  Student  Driver  Training  Program.  Dover,  Del.: 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1946.  5  p.    (Mimeo.) 

*  North  Dakota  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Outline  for  Driver  Education 
Course  in  North  Dakota  High  Schools.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.:  the  Department,  1946.  4  p. 
(Mimeo.) 
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percent.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  states  that  only 
juniors  and  seniors  are  eligible  to  take  the  driving  course, 
and  that  high  schools  must  give  instruction  in  this  course  for 
a  minimum  of  three  weeks  or  fifteen  class  periods. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  permits  individual 
high  schools  to  organize  driving  instruction  and  administer 
the  course  in  their  own  ways,  either  in  conjunction  with 
other  courses  or  in  specially  organized  classes.  While  no  credit 
is  given  toward  graduation,  the  Department  issues  a  "com- 
pletion certificate"  to  each  student  passing  the  written  exami- 
nation. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  recommends  a 
basic  text,5  supplementary  texts  and  reference  materials, 
and  visual  aids.  The  topics  on  which  examination  ques- 
tions are  based  include:  the  driver;  the  car  and  its  mainte- 
nance; learning  to  drive;  rules  of  the  road;  streets  and  high- 
ways; skills  in  driving;  the  pedestrian  and  the  bicyclist; 
traffic  accidents;  and  North  Dakota  motor  vehicle  regula- 
tions. The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  provides  the 
test  questions  for  the  examination,  and  requires  high  schools 
to  send  in  names  of  students  passing  the  examination. 

While  North  Dakota  high  schools  may  meet  the  require- 
ments for  this  course  by  providing  classroom  instruction 
alone,  a  few  schools  offer  actual  training  at  the  controls 
of  a  car. 

12.  During  the  past  five  years  the  number  of  Wisconsin 
high  schools  offering  classroom  courses  in  driving  has  more 
than  doubled,  with  over  80  percent  of  the  schools  now 
giving  such  instruction.6  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  schools 
offer  classroom  driving  instruction  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent course,  and  68  percent  integrate  it  as  a  unit  in 
biology,    history,    social   science,   or   other   subject.    Eighty- 


Whitney,  Albert  W.,  editor,  Man  and  the  Motor  Car.  Revised  edition.  New  York: 
National  Conservation  Bureau,   1941.  xi  +  287  p. 

"Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Motor  Vehicle  Department.  1946 
Driver  Education  Procedure.  Madison,  Wis.:  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1946.  24  p. 
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one  percent  of  the  schools  give  this  instruction  as  a  required 
classroom  course. 

In  order  to  obtain  approval  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  a  school 
must  give  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours'  instruction  in  the 
classroom.  The  school  must  also  register  with  the  state  de- 
partments; use  specified  text  material  including  an  official 
driver's  manual;  give  a  final  examination;  and  send  in  the 
name,  address,  age,  sex,  and  final  examination  mark  of  each 
student  taking  the  course.  Each  student  successfully  complet- 
ing the  classroom  instruction  is  given  a  certificate  from  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Department,  countersigned  by  the  school 
principal,  which  excuses  him  from  certain  tests  when  he 
applies  for  a  sixty-day  permit  to  learn  how  to  drive. 

The  state  departments  do  not  require  schools  to  offer  road 
training.  However,  they  urge  every  school  to  make  avail- 
able for  students  completing  the  classroom  instruction  a 
"home  supervision"  plan  of  road  training.  Schools  cooperat- 
ing with  the  state  departments  are  furnished  with  manuals 
for  the  parents  or  other  home  supervisors  to  use  in  giving 
behind-the-wheel  training  to  students  who  have  completed 
the  classroom  course  at  school.  Last  year  over  16  percent  of 
the  students  who  completed  the  classroom  instruction  in 
driving  had  their  parents  or  other  home  supervisors  give 
them  road  training  with  the  aid  of  a  manual  supplied  by 
the  state  departments. 
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tion. New  York:  National  Conservation  Bureau,   1941.  xi  -f-  287  p. 

A  textbook  for  high-school  students  of  driving.  Available  in  some 
states  in  the  form  of  a  special  state  edition. 

84.  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Department.  1946  Driver  Education  Procedure.  Madison,  Wis.: 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1946.  24  p. 

A  manual  for  school  administrators  and  instructors,  this  publica- 
tion gives  the  history  of  classroom  driving  instruction  in  Wisconsin 
high  schools;  organizing  courses  and  selecting  content;  selecting  in- 
structors; home  supervision  plan  for  behind- the-wheel  training; 
standards  for  the  course;  and  requirements  to  be  met  by  high  schools 
to  obtain  state  department  approval. 
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Index 


/\xcidents 

cost  of,  16-17 

extent  of,  19 

records,  77-78 

traffic  (outline),  30 

young  drivers  involved  in,  19-20 
Administrative  problems 

fitting  driving  into  curriculum, 
36-39 

providing  for  road  training,  39- 
46,  48-49 

school    liability    and    insurance, 
52-54 

selection  and  training  of  teach- 
ers,   50-52 

solving  of,  36-54 
Administrator,  responsibility  of;  see 
Course  of    study    construc- 
tion, Driving  course 
Agencies  interested  in   driving  in- 
struction,    working     with, 
85-90 
Attitudes 

development  of;  in  student  driv- 
ers, 26-27,  99 

driver,  14 

of  social  responsibility,  2  5-26 

J3ehind-the-wheel  training;  see 
Driving  course,  Driving  in- 
struction 

Bent  County  High  School,  Las  Ani- 
mas, Colorado,   116-117 

Buckhannon-Upshur  High  School, 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia, 
109-110 


V_>alifornia,  15;  see  also  Woodland, 

California 
Car;  see  Dual  control  car,  Training 

car 
Civilian  Defense  Drivers'  Corps,  101 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  14-15,  107 
Community  relations;  see  Agencies, 

Public  relations 
Consumer  values  in  car  ownership 

(outline),  28-29 
Controls  over  vehicles,  streets,  and 

users   (outline),  30 
Correlating  driving  instruction;  see 
Scheduling  driving  instruc- 
tion, other  pirns 
Cost 

of  accidents,   16-17 

of    driving    instruction,     16-17, 

62,  102 
of  dual  control  pedals,  43 
of  off-street  driving  area,  63 
Course  of  study  construction,  91- 
96;  see  also  Driving  course 
administrator's  responsibility  for, 

94-95 
in  West  Virginia,  109-110 
procedure  for,  95-96 
responsibility  of  state  department 
for,  93-94 
Credit  for  course  in  driving,  34 
Curriculum,  fitting  driving  into 
as  part  of  course  in  safe  living, 

37-38 
as  regular  part  of  curriculum,  37 
by  extending  school  day,  3  8 
by  re-evaluating  present  curricu- 
lum, 37 
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by  using  non-school  time,  3  8-39 
by  using  study  periods,  37 

.Delaware,  15,  117 

Driver     examining     and     licensing 

(outline),  30 
Drivers,  records  of  trained  and  non- 
trained,  14-15 
Driving  area 

blocked-off  street,   3  3,   99,    111, 

115 
off-street,  33,  40,  56,  59,  61-63, 
104,  108-109,  112 
advantages  of,  61-62 
cost  of,  63 
disadvantages  of,  63 
public  streets,  33,  40,  56,  107 
Driving  course;  see  also  Course  of 
study  construction 
content  of,  25-31 

outline  for  class  work,  27-31 
outline  for  road  training,  3 1 
evaluating,   34-3  5 
selecting  students  for,  5  5-59 
boys  and  girls,  59 
from  families  with  cars,  56 
licensed  drivers,  56 
local  practice,  56 
^ninimum  legal  age,   5  5-56 
older  students,  59 
physically  handicapped,  59 
vocational  training,  56 
standards  for,  31-34 

administrator's    responsibility, 

32 
class  size,  33 
class  work,  32 
credit,  34 

dual  control  and  insurance,  3  3 
early  stages  of  road  training,  3  3 
practice  driving  in  traffic,  3  3 
road  training,  32 
scheduling     practice     driving, 

32-33 
selection  of  teacher,  32 


tests,  33-34;  see  also  Tests 
text  and  reference  materials,  3  3 
Driving  instruction;  see  also  Course 
of  study  construction 
appropriate  age  for,  20 
classroom  course,  14,  16,  27-31, 
32,  55,  68-73,  99,  100,  101, 

102,  109,  115,  116,  117-119 
cost  of,  16-17,  62,  102 
current  programs,    102-119 
development  of,  97-102 
existing  support  for,  21-22 
gaining  community  support  for, 

79-90 

getting  under  way  with,  5  5-78 

in  relation  to  school  size,  14 

objectives  of,  24-2  5 

place  of  in  the  schools,   18-23 

publicizing  of,  80-85 

road  training  in,  13,  31,  32-33, 
39-46,  48-49,  53-54,  55-68, 
73,   83,  99,   100,   101,   102, 

103,  104,    107,    108,    111, 
112,  115,   117,  119 

scheduling  driving  instruction, 
59-73 

scope  of  job,  24-35 

value  of,  14-15 

viewpoints  regarding,  13-14 

vocational   training,  aspects  of, 
22-23 
Driving  instruction  programs,  brief 
descriptions  of,  102-119 

in  large  cities,  103-109 

in  small  cities  and  towns,  109-117 

on  statewide  basis,  117-119 
Dual  control  car;  see  also  Training 
car 

advantages  of,  40-43 

equipment  for,  43,  5  3 

insurance  for,  5  3-54 

types  of,  40-43,  100-101 
Dubuque,  Iowa,   110-112 
Dummy  cars,  103-104,  106 
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Xlddon,  Iowa,  112 
Equipment 

for  class  work,   46-48;   see  also 

Teaching  aids 
for  dual  control  car,  43,  53 
for  road  training,  39-49;  see  also 
Training  car 
barricades,  48-62 
smoothness     of     driving     test, 

48-49 
stanchions,  48,  62 
stopping  distance  test,  48 
tumbling  blocks,  49 
values  in  using,  49 

Jriow  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
(outline),  29-30 
fundamentals  of    (outline),   29 
learning  to  drive   (outline),   31 
practices  marking  efficient  driver 

(outline),  29 
skills  in  handling  difficult  driv- 
ing problems  (outline),  27- 
28 
Human     capabilities     for     driving 
(outline),  27-28 

Insurance,  52-54 

Integrating  driving  instruction;  see 
Scheduling  driving  instruc- 
tion, other  plans 

Instructional  environment,  safety 
of,  5  3 

.Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  103-106 

Laws  governing  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles  (outline),  28 

Licensing  examination,  88,  107 

Liability  and  insurance,   52-54 

JVlaintenance  of  training  car;  see 
Training  car,  mechanical 
condition  of 

Motor  vehicle 


as   mechanical   device    (outline), 

28 
social  significance  of,  18-20 
transportation   in   American   life 

(outline),  27 

JN  ational    Education    Association, 

101 
Negligence,  54 
North  Dakota,  117-118 

LJflf-street    practice    driving    area; 

see  Driving  area 
Outlook  for  future  (outline) ,  30-3 1 

Jr ennsylvania  State  College,    100 
Pershing     High     School,     Detroit, 

Michigan,  108-109 
President's  Highway  Safety  Confer- 
ence, 22 
Psycho-physical  tests,  115;  see  also 

Teaching  aids 
Public  relations,  80-85 
basic  objective  of,  84-8  5 
effect  of  on  adults,  8  5 
principles  governing,  80-82 
signs  for  training  car,  83 
student  demonstrations,  84 
value   of   for   participating   stu- 
dents, 85 


Q 


ualifications  of  teachers,  50-51 
see  also  Teacher 


JKecords 

accident,   77-78 
keeping  of,  73-78 
of   trained   and  non-trained  dri- 
vers, 14-15 
parent  approval,  73-75 
suggested  form  for,  74 
suggested  letter  for,  74 
pupil  progress,  75-76 

suggested  form  for,  76 
training  car,  76-77 
Red  Cross  Motor  Corps,  101 
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References,  selected  list  of,  120-129 
Relationship    of    drivers    to    non- 
motor  vehicle   traffic    (out- 
line), 30 
Road  training;  see  Driving  course, 
Driving  instruction 

Ocheduling     driving     instruction, 
59-73 

Plan  A,   59-63 

Plan  B,  63-64 

Plan  C,   64-65 

Plan  D,   65 

Plan  E,   65-67 

Plan  F,   67-68 

Plan  G,   68 

Plan  H,   68 

Plan  I,  69 

Plan  J,  69-70 

Plan  K,  70-71 

Plan  L,  71 

Plan  M,  71-72 

Plan  N,  72 

Plan  O,  72 

other  plans,  70-73 

separate  classroom  courses,  68-70 

separate  courses  with  road  train- 
ing, 59-68 
School  liability,  52-54 
Selecting      students      for      driving 

course;  see  Driving  course 
Skills  in  driving;  see  How  to  operate 

a  motor  vehicle 
Standards  to  assure  meeting  objec- 
tives, 31-34 
State  College,  Pennsylvania,  14 
Streets   and   highways,   features   of 
(outline),  28 

JL  eacher 
crediting  of,  52 
in-service  training  for,  52 
qualifications  of,  50-51 
selection  and  training  of,   50-52 


Teaching  aids,  45-46 

methods  of  obtaining,  46 
tests,  33-34,  46-49 
activity,  47 
braking  efficiency,  49 
eye,  47 

hearing,  47-48 
reaction  time,  46 
smoothness  of  driving,  48-49 
steadiness,  46 
stopping  distance,  48  ■ 
Tests,  33-34,  46-49 
Text   materials,    120-129;    see  also 

Driving  course 
Tipton,  Iowa,  112-115 
Traffic  accidents  (outline),  30 
Traffic  board,  112,  114 
Traffic  club,  99 

Training  car,  40-45,  52-54,  76-77; 
see  also  Dual  control  car 
importance  of  rules  for  use  of,  5  3 
mechanical  condition  of,  44,  53, 

77 
methods  of  providing 

borrow  from  private   agency, 

44 
borrow    from    public    agency, 

45 
borrow   or   rent   from   dealer, 

44 
purchase    with    school    funds, 

43-44 
purchase    with    student-raised 

funds,  44 
rent  from  teacher,  45 
thru  cooperation  of  parents,  45 
use  of  school  bus,  45 
selection  dependent  on  use,  40-43 

War  Department,  101 
West  Virginia  course  of  study,  109- 

110 
Wisconsin,  15,  118-119 
Woodland,  California,  115-116 
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